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Memoir of General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 


(With an Engraving from an original Drawing, by Burney.) 





SIR RALPH ABERCROMBIE, K. B. a British officer of 
great bravery and talents, was the son of George Abercrombie, 
of Tillibodie, in Clackmannanshire, Esq. by Mary, daughter 
of Ralph Dundas, of Manour, Esq.; and was born about the 
year 1738, or, according to his epitaph at Malta, 1733; and 
after a liberal education, went by choice into the army. His 
first commission was that of cornet in the third regiment of 
dragoon guards, dated March 23, 1756, In the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1760, he obtained a lieutenancy in the same regiment, 
and in that of April, a company in the third regiment of horse. 
In this last regiment he rose to the rank of major and lieutenant- 
colonel. In November, 1780, he was included in the list of 
brevet colonels, and in 1781 was made colonel of the 103d, or 
King’s Irish Infantry. On September 26, 1787, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general. 

Soon after the war broke out on the Continent in 1792-3, he 
was employed there, and had the local rank of lieutenant- 
general conferred upon him. He commanded the advanced 
guard in the action on the heights at Cateau, and was wounded 
at Nimeguen. On every occasion his bravery and skill pro- 
cured him the warmest praise of the commander-in-chief, and 
of the army. In the unfortunate retreat from Holland, in the 
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Witter of 1794, the guards, as wWeilas the sick, were left uuder 
his care, whom he conducted with the utmost lumauity, 
ous march from 


amidst many painful scenes, during the disas 
Deventer to Oldensall. In 1795, he was made knight of the 
Bath, and appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in the 
West Indies, On his arrival, he obtained possession of the 
island of Granada, in the month of March, and soou after of 
the settlements of Demarara and Esscquibo, tn South America. 
His next conquests were the islands of St. Lucia and St. Vin- 
vi i 


cent’s; and in February, 1797, the Spanish island of ‘Trinidad 


capitulated to him. This successful campaign betng coucluded, 


he returned to Europe, and had the command conferred upon 
him of the 2d, or North British Dragoons, and had been beiore 


+ 


his arrival promoted to the rank of Leutenant-general, aud yas 
appointed licutenant-governor of the Isie of Wight, trom which 
he was in 1798 removed to the higher office of governor of 
Fort Augustus and Fort St. George. Previous to tuis he was 


2npointed commander-in-chief in Ireland. In this situation he 


laboured to maintain the discipline of the army, to suppress 
the rising rebellion, which had been concerted between the 
French covernment and a number of traitors at home; and he 
protected the people from the inconveniences of military go- 
vernment, with a care and skill worthy of the great general, and 
the enlightened and beneficcat statesman. But circumstances 
rendering it necessary that the civil and military commaud of 
that country should be invested in the same person (the Marquis 
Cornwatlis), he was removed to the chief command in Scot- 
land, where his conduct gave universal satisfaction. 

When the great, and, in its pian, highly judicious enterprise 
against Holland was undertaken, Sir Ralph Abercrombie held 
2 principal command under his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York ; and it was confessed, even by the enemy, that no vic- 
tory could have conferred more honour than the great talents, 
activity, and bravery be displayed in forwarding the purposes of 
that expedition, which failed, partly from the want of a judi- 
cious co-operation on the part of our allies, the Russians, but 


perhaps chiefly from the conduct of the Dutch themselves, who 
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s tll were deluded t by the p rotessions and preten \ded-amity oO ; of the 
French. 

A more favourable enterprise, however, soon afforded our 
gallant hero an opportunity of immortalizing his name. This 
was the memorable expedition ordered in 1801 to dispossess the 
French of Egypt. 

In consequence of the breach of the treaty between General 
Kleber and Sir Sidney Smith, a considerable force was dise 
patched from Great Britain, under Admiral Lord Keith and 
General Abercrombie, which, after unex pected delays, arrived 
off Alexandria on the first of March, 1801. The day following, 
the fleet made sail for the bay of Aboukir, and anchored there. 
Till the 7th, the sea ran so high, that the disembarkation could 
not be effected; but on that day the first division accomplished 
their landing, in the face of a body of French, who were aware 
of their intention, and were posted in force, with considerable 





advantages of position. ‘The front of the disembarkation was 
narrow, and a hill, which commanded the whole, appeared 
almost inaccessible; yet the British troops ascended it, under 
the fire of grape-shot, with the utmost intrepidity, and forced 
the French to retire, leaving behind them several pieces of 
artillery, and a number of horses, though upwards of seven 
hundred of our men, sailors included, were killed or wounded 
in this service. The troops which landed on the 8th of March, 
advanced three miles the same day; and on the 12th, the 
whole army moved forward, and came within sight of the 
French, who were formed advantageously on a ridge, with 
their left to the canal of Alexandria, and their right towards 
the sea. 

It having been resolved to commence the attack on the 13th, 
the British army marched in two lines by the left, with an 
intention of turning the right flank of the euemy. The attack 
was anticipated by the French, who descended from the 
heights on which they had formed, and attacked the leading 
brigades of both lines. The British troops were therefore 
obliged to change their position, and the rest of the army 
immediately followed their example. The British advanced 
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~ Memoir of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
guard ‘sutiered considerably ; but after a severe conflict, victory 
declared in favour of the English. ‘The loss of the French must 
of course have been alsoconsiderable. Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
took with him from England, upwards of fifteen thousand in- 
fantry and cavalry, and with the seamen, who, from the 
official returns appear to have been engaged, the troops must 
have amounted to that number at the least. One hundred and 
fifty of the English and their associates were killed, and about 
one thousand one hundred wounded. 

The British army pursued their success with, vigour; and on 
the 2ist of the same month, a more memorable conflict oc- 
curred, with a similar event, at the distance of about four 
miles from Alexandria. It commenced before day-light in the 
morning, by a false attack on the left of the English, under 
Major-General Craddock, in which the French were repulsed. 
But the most vigorous efforts of the enemy were directed to the 
right of the English army, which they endeavoured to turn. 
The attack, on that point, was gallantly begun by the French 
infantry, sustained by a strong body of cavalry, who charged 
in column. ‘The contest was remarkably obstinate. The 
French were twice repulsed, and their cavalry were repeatedly 
mixed with the British infantry; but at length gave way. 
While this was passing on the right, the French attempted to 
penetrate the centre of the British army, with a column of 
infantry, who were also repulsed, and obliged to retreat. A 
corps of light troops, however, advanced, supported by in- 
fantry and cavalry, to check the left of the English, which 
was the weakest of the whole line; but all their efforts were 
ineffectual, and the British forces remained masters of the 
field.. ‘T’he loss on our side, in killed,’ wounded, and missing, 
amounted to upwards of fifteen hundred; that of the French 
was estimated at double that number. 

On this memerable occasion, Sir Ralph Abercrombie re- 
ceived a mortal wound in the thigh, which he concealed until 
the enemy were totally routed, when he fell from his horse 
through loss of blood.- He was conveyed from the field of 
battle on board the admiral’s ship, where he died on the 28th, 
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Me noir of Six Ralph Abercrombie. 
and was interred under the castle of St. Elmo, in La Valetta, in 
the island of Malta. In this action, Major-General Moore, and 
Sir Sidney Smith, were also wounded. The French general 
toize was left dead on the field, and Generals Lanusse and 
Rodet afterwards died of their wounds. These actions were 
decisive of the fate of Egypt. 

After the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, General Hut- 
chinson assumed the chief command of the British forces, and 
proceeded towards Alexandria, where the principal force of 
the euemy was yet concentrated. In the mean time, the town 
and castle of Rosetta were taken by a division of the British 
army, under Colonel Spencer, aided by a body of Turks. The 
French garrison, consisting of about eight hundred men, made 
but a feeble resistance, and retired to the right bank of the 
Nile, leaving a few men killed and taken prisoners, 

The following just and admired tribute to the memory of 
our hero, was contained in the dispatch from Lord Hut- 
chinson :—‘ We have sustained an irreparable loss, in the 
person of our never to be sufficiently lamented commander-in- 
chief, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was mortally wounded in 
the action, and died on the 28th of March. I believe he was 
wounded early; but he concealed his situation from those 
about him, and continued in the field giving his orders with 
that coolness and perspicuity which had ever marked his cha- 
racter, till loug after the action was over, when he fainted 








through weakness and loss of blood. Were it permitted for a 
soldier to regret any one who has fallen in the service of his 
country, I might be excused for lamenting him more than any 
other person; but it is some consolation to those who tenderly 
loved him, that, as his life was honourable, so his death was 
glorious. His memory will be recorded in the annals of his 
country; will be sacred to every British soldier, and embalmed 
in the recollection of a grateful posterity.” 

In private life, Sir Ralph in his manners had somewhat 
of reserve; but was truly amiable, honourable, and virtuous, 
attached to his country and to his profession, and in every 
relative duty most exemplary. He was one of a family dis- 
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tinguished for bravery or talents. His brother James, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 22d foot, was killed in America, 1774, 
at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. The character and high rank 
of his surviving brother, Sir Robert Abercrombie, K.'B. are well 
known. Another, Alexander, one of the Scotch Judges, died 
in 1795, a man of high reputation in the law, and not less dis- 
tinguished for his taste in the Belles Letires.s He was the 
author of ten papers in the Mirror, and nine in the Lounger, 
two well-known periodical papers published at Ed 
Sir Ralph sat in three parliaments for the county of Ciack 
mannan, 

Asa testimony of national regard, the House of Commons 
vhanimously voted a monument to his memory in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and a pension of 2000 was settled on his fami 
His widow, Mary Anne, daughter of Jolin Menzies, of Farnt 
in Perthshire, Esq. was created Baroness Abercrombie, 
Aboukir and Tillibodie, in the county cf Clackmannan, 
remainder to her issue male by her late husband. Sir Ralpi 


left four sons: George, a barrister, heir-apparent to the barony 
John, a major-general in the army; James, member of p: 


liament for Midhurst; and Alexander, also maior im the 


army. 
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OgpseRVAaTIONS on the NATURAL 


Lits'T >» CUCKOO. 
Te the Editor of the New Universal 
M “sazine. 


Sir, 

HAVING employed some of my 
leisure hours in attending to the 
Natural History of the Cuckoo, I 
bey leave to lay before you the re- 
sult of my observations, with a 
hope that they may tend to illns- 
trate a subject hitherto not suffici- 
ently investivated, 


The first appearance of cuckoos 


in Gloucestershire, (the part of 
Envland where these observations 
is about the 17th of 


sony of the male, which 


vn, soon proclaims its 





i song of the female 
(if the peculiar notes of which it is 
composed may be so called) is 
widely different, and has been so 


little attended to, that 1 believe 
few are acquainted withit. 1 know 
hot how Lo COnVES to you a pro, cr 
idea of it by a comparison with the 
notes of any other bird; but the « ry 
of the dab-chick bears the nearest 
tesembia 
i 


cuckous do not ur. W 





the generality of birds, 
hen aten ale 
appears on the wing, she is often at- 
tended by two or three males, who 
seem earnestly contending for her 
favours. From the time of her ap- 
pearance, till after the middle of 
summer, the nests of the birds se- 
lected to receive her eges, are to be 


found in great abundance; but, like 
‘ie other wigrating birds, she does 





not begin to lay till some weeks after 
her arrival. J never could procure 
an egy till ufter the middle of May, 
though probably an early-coming 
cuckoo may produce one sooner. 
The cuckoo makes choice of the 
nests of a variety of small birds. I 
have known its egg entrusted to the 
care of the hedge-spurrow, the water- 
wagtail, the titlark, the yellow- 
hammer, the green-linnet, and the 
whinchat. Among these it gene- 
rally selects the three former ; but 
shews a much greater partiality to 
the hedye-sparrow than to any of 
the rest: therefore, for the purpose 
of avoiding confusion, this bird 
only, in the following account, will 
he considered as the foster-parent 
of the cuckoo, except in instances 
which are particularly specified, 
The hedge-s arrow commonly 
takes up four or five days in laying 
hereggs. During this time (geue- 
tally after she has laid one or two) 
the cuckoo contrives to deposit her 
egg among the rest, leaving the 
future care of it entirely to the 
hedye-sparrow. Thisintrusion often 
occasions some discomposure; for 
the eld hedge-sparrow at intervals, 
whilst she is sitting, not uufree 
quently throws out some of her own 
eggs, and sometimes injures them 
in such a way that they become 
addle; so that it more frequently 
happens, that only two or three 
he lge-sparrow’s eggs are hatched 
with the cuckoo’s than otherwise : 
but whether this be the case or not, 
she sits the same length of time as 
if no foreign egg had been intro- 
duced, the cuckeo's egy requiring 
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no longer incubation than her own. 
However, | have never seen an in- 
stance where the hedge-sparrow has 
either thrown out or injured the egg 
of the cuckoo. 

When the hedge-sparrow has sat 
her usual time, and disengaged the 
young cuckoo and some of her own 
offspring from the shell*, her own 
young ones, and any of her eggs 
that remain unhatched, are soou 
turned out, the young cuckoo re- 
maining possessor of the nest, and 
sole obje ct of her future care. The 
young birds are not previeusly 
killed, nor are the eggs demolished, 
‘but all are left to ‘perish together, 
either entangled about the bush 
which contains the nest, or lying 
on the ground under it. 

The ‘early fate of the young 
hedge-sparrows is a circumstance 
that has been noticed by others, 
but attributed to wrong causes. A 
variety of conjectures have been 
formed upon it. Some have sup- 
posed the parent cuckoo the author 
of their destruction ; while others, 
as erroneously, have pronounced 
them smothered by the dispropor- 
tionate size of their fellow nestling. 
Now the cuckoo’s egg being not 
much larger than the hedge-spar~ 
row’s, (as I shall more fully point 
out hereafter) it necessarily follows, 
that at first there can be no great 
difference in the size of the birds 
just burst from the shell. Of the 
fallacy of the former assertion also I 
was some years ago convinced, by 
having found that many cuckoos’ 


eggs were hatched in the nests of 


other birds after the old cuckoo 
had disappeared ; and by seeing the 
same fate then attend the nestling 
sparrows as during the appearance 
of old cuckoos in this country. But, 
before I proceed to the facts relating 


* The young cuckoo is commonly 
hate hed ‘first. 


to the death of the young sparrows, 
it will be proper to lay before you 
some examples of the incubation of 
the egg, and the rearing of the 
young cuckoo ; since even the well- 
known fact, that this busivess is en- 
trusted to the care of other birds, 
has been controverted by an author 
who has written on this subject t; 
and since, as it is a fact so much 
out of the ordinary course of na- 
ture, it may still probably be dis 
believed by others, 

The titlark is frequently selected 
by the cuckoo to take charge of its 
young one; but as it is a bird less 
familiar than many that I have 
mentioned, its nest is not so often 
discovered. J have, nevertheless, 
had several cuckoos’ eggs brought 
to me that were found in titlarks’ 
nests, and had one opportunity of 
seeing the young cuckvo in the nest 
of this bird: Isaw the old birds 
feed it repeatedly, and, to eatisly 
myself that they were re ally titlarks, 
shot hoes beth, and found them to 
be s 

A ‘indie laid her egg in a water 
wagtail’s nest, im the thatch of an 
old cottage. The wagtail sat her 
usual time, and then hatched all the 
eggs but one; which, with all the 
young ones, except the cuckoo, 
was turned out of the nest. The 
young birds, consisting of five, were 
found upon a ralter, that projected 
from under the thatch, and with 
them was the egg, not in the least 
injured. On examining the egg, J 
found the young wagtail it cone 
tained quite perfect, and just in such 
a state as bigds are when ready to 
be disengaged from the shell. The 
cuckoo was reared by the wagtails 
till it was nearly capable of flying, 
when it was killed by an aceident. 

A hedge-sparrow built ‘her nest 
in a hawthorn bush in a timber 


+ The Hon, Daines Barrington, 
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yard: after she had aid two eggs, 
a cuckoo dropped m a third. ‘The 
sparrow continued laying, as if no- 
thing had happened, till she had 
laid five, her usual number, and 
then sat. 

June 20. On inspecting the nest 
J found that the bird had hatched 
this morning, and that every thing 
but the young cuckoo was thrown 
out. Under the nest I found one 
of the young hedge-sparrows dead, 
and one egy by the side of the nest, 
entangled with the coarse woody 
materials that formed its outside 
covering. On examining the eg, 
1 found one end of the shell a little 
tracked, atid could see that the 
sparrow it contained was yet alive. 
it was then restored to the nest, but 
in a few minutes was thrown out. 
The egg being again suspended by 
the outside of the nest, was saved a 
second time from breaking. To 
see what would happen, if the 
cuckoo was removed, [{ took out 
the cuckoo, and placed the egg 
containing the hedge-sparrow in the 
nest in its stead. The old birds, 
during this time, flew ahout the 
spot, shewing signs of great anxiety ; 
but when I withdrew, they quickly 
came to the nest again. Ou look- 
ing into it in a quarter of an hour af- 
terward, I found the youngone com- 
pletely hatched, warm, and lively, 
The hedge-sparrows were suffered to 
remain undisturbed with their new 
charge for threehours (daring which 
time they paid every attention to it) 
when the cuckoo was again put into 
the nest. The old sparrows had 
been so much disturbed by these in- 
trusions, that for some time they 
showed an unwillingness to come to 
it: however, at length they came, 
and on examining the nest again in 
2 few minutes, I found the young 
sparrew was tumbled out. It wasa 
second time restored, but again ex- 
perienced the same fate. 


Vou, II, August, 1815. 


From theseexperiments, and sup- 
posing, from the feeble appearance 
of the young cuckoojustdisengaged 
from the shell, that it was utterly 
iucapable of displacing either the 
egg or the young sparrows, I was in« 
duced to believe, that the old spar- 
rows were the only agents in this 
seeming unnatural business; but I 
afterwards clearly perceived the 
cause of this strange phencmenon, 
by discovering the young cuckoo in 
the act of displacing its fellow-nest- 
lings, as the following relation will 
fully evince :— 

Jane 18. 1 examined the nest 
of a hedge-sparrow, which then con- 
tained a cuckoo’s and three hedge- 
sparrows’ eggs. On inspecting it 
the day following, I found the bird 
had hatched, but that the nest now 
contained only a young cuckoo and 
one young hedge-sparrow. The nest 
was placed so near the extremity of 
a hedge, that I could distinctly see 
what was going forward in it; and, 
to my astonishment, saw the young 
cuckoo, though so newly hatched? 
in the act of turning out the young 
hedge-sparrow. 

The mode of accomplishing this 
was very curious. The little animal, 
with the assistance of its rump and 
wings, contrived to get the bird 
upon its back, and making a lodg- 
ment for the burden by elevating its 
elbows, clambered backward with it 
up the side of the nest till it reached 
the top, where resting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and 
quite disengaged it from the nest. 
It remained in this situation a short 
time, feeling about with the extre- 
mities of its wings, as if to be con- 
vinced whether the business was pro- 
perly executed, and then dropped 
into the nest again. With these (the 
extremities of its wings) I have of- 
ten seen it examine, as it were, an 
evg, and nestling before it began its 
operations; and the nice sensibility 
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which these parts appeared to possess 
seemed sufficiently to compensate 
the waut of sight, which as yet it 
was destitute of. I afterwards put 
in an egg, and this, by a similar pro- 
cess, was conveyed to the edve of 
the nest, and thrown out. ‘Lhese 
experiments I have since repeated 
several times in different nests, aud 
have always found the young cuckoo 
disposed to act in the same manner. 
In climbing up the nest it some- 
times drops its burden, and thus is 
foiled in its endeavours; but after a 
little respite, the work is resumed, 
and goes on almost incessantly till 
it is effected, It is wonderful to see 
the extraordinary exertions of the 
young cuckoo, when it is two or 
three days old, if a bird be put in- 
to the nest with it, that is too 
weighty for it to lift out. In this 
state it seems ever restless and un- 
easy. But this disposition for turn- 
ing out its companions, begins to 
decline from the time it is two or 
three till it is about twelve days old, 
when, as far as I have hitherto seen, 
it ceases. Indeed, the disposition 
for throwing out the egy, appears to 
cease a few days soover; for Ll have 
frequently seen the young cuckoo, 
after it had been latched vine or 
ten days, remove a nestling that 
had Leen placed in the nest with it, 
when it suffered an egg, put there 
at the same time, to remain unmo- 
lested. The singularity of its shape 
is well adapted to these purposes ; 
for, different. from other newly- 
hatched birds, its back from the sca- 
pule@ downwards, is very broad, with 
a cons)derabledepression in the mid- 
dle. This depression seems formed 
by nature, for the design of giving a 
more secure lodgment to the egg of 
the hedge-sparrow, or itsyoung one, 
when the young cuckoo is employed 
in removing either of them from the 
nest. When it is above twelve days 
old, this cavity is quite filled up, 


aud then the back assumes the shape 
of nestling birds in general. 

Having found that the hedge- 
sparrow commonly throws out some 
of her own eggs after her nest has re- 
ceived the cuckoo’s, and not know- 
ing how she might treat her young 
oues, if the young cuckoo was de. 
prived of the power of dispossessin 
them of the nest, I made the follow- 
lug experiment :— 

July 9. A young cuckoo, that 
had been hatched by a hedge-spar- 
row about four heurs, was confined 
in the nest in such a manner that it 
could not possibly tur out the 
young hedge-sparrews which were 
hatched at the same time, though 
it was almost incessantly making 
attempts to effect it. The conse- 
quence was, the old birds fed the 
whole alike, and appeared in every 
respect to pay the same attention to 
their own young as to the yeung 
cuckoo, until the 13th, wheo the 
nest was unfortunately plundered, 

The sinallness of the cuckoo’s egg 
in proportion to the size of the bird 
is a circumstance that hitherto, I be- 
lieve, has escaped the notice of the 
ornithologist. So great is the dis- 
proportion, that it is in general 
sinaller than that of the house-spar- 
row; whereas the difference in the 
size of the birds is nearly as five to 
one. | have used the term in gene- 
ral, because eggs produced at dif- 
ferent times by the same bird, vary 
very much in size. J have found a 
cuckoo's egg sv light that it weighed 
only forty-three grains, and one so 
heavy, that it weighed fifty-five 
grains. The colour of the cuckoe’s 
eggs is extremely variable. Some, 
both in ground and pencilling, very 
much resemble the house-sparrow’s ; 
some are indistinctly covered with 
bran-coloured spots; and others are 
tarked with lines of black, resem- 
bling, in some measure, the eggs of 
the yellow-hammer. 
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The circumstance of the young 
cuckoo’s being destined by nature 
to throw out the young hedge-spar- 
rows, seems to account for the pa- 
rent cuckoo’s dropping her egg in 
the nests of birds so small as those I 
have particularised. If she were to 
do this in the nest of a bird which 
produced a large egg, and conse- 
quently a large nestling, the young 
euckoo would probably find an in- 
surmountable difficulty in solely 
possessing the nest, as its exertions 
would be unequal to the labour of 
turning out the young birds*, Be- 
sides, though many of the larger 
birds might have fed the nestling 
cuckoo very properly, had it been 
committed to their charge, yet they 
could not have suffered their own 
young to have been sacrificed, for 
the accommodation of the cuckoo, 
in such great number as the smaller 
ones, which are so much more abun- 
dant; for though it would bea vain 
attempt to calculate the numbers of 
nestlings destroyed by means of the 
cuckoo, yet theslightest observation 
would be sufficient to convince us 
that they must be very large. 
fere it may be remarked, that 
though nature permits the young 
cuckoo to make this great waste, yet 
the animals thus destroyed are not 
thrownaway orrendered useless, At 


the season when this happens, great 


* [ have known an instance im which a 
hedge-sparrow sat upon a cuckoo’s egg 
and one of her own. Her own egg was 
hatched five days before the cuckoo’s, 
when the young hedge-sparrow had gained 
such a superiority in size that the young 
cuckoo had not powers sufficient to lift it 
out of the nest till it was two days old, by 
which time it was grown very considerably, 
This egg was probably laid by the cuckoo 
several days. after the hedge-sparrow had 
begun to sit; and even in this case it ap- 
pears, that its presence had created the 
disturbance before alluded to, as all the 
hedge.sparrow’s eggs were gone except 


one 


numbers of tender quadrupeds and 
reptiles are seeking provision ; and 
if they find the callow nestlings 
which have fallen victims to the 
young cuckoo, they are furnished 
with food well adapted to their pe- 
culiar state. 

It appears a little extraordinary, 
that two cuckoos’ eggs should ever 
be deposited in the same nest, as the 
young one produced from one of 
them must inevitably perish ;_ yet I 
have known two imstances of this 
kind, one of which I shall relate: — 

June 27. Two cuckoos and a 
hedge-sparrow were hatched in the 
same nest this morning; one hedge- 
sparrow’s egg remained unhatched, 
In a few hours after, « contest be- 
gan between the cuckoos for the 
possession of the nest, which con- 
tinued undeterinined till the next 
afternoon; when one of them, which 
was somewhat superior in size, 
turned out the other, together with 
the young hedge-sparrow and the 
unhatched egg. This contest was 
very remarkable. The combatants 
alternately appeared to have the ad- 
vantage, as each carried the other 
several times nearly to the top of 
the nest, and then sunk down again, 
oppressed by the weight of its bur- 
den ; till at length, after various ef. 
forts, the strongest prevailed, and 
was afterwards brought up by the 
hedge-sparrows. 

i come, now, Sir, to consider the 
principal matter that has agitated 
the mind of the naturalist respect- 
ing the cuckoo.—Why, like other 
birds, it should not build a nest, 
incubate its eggs, and rear its own 
young. 

There is certainly no reason to be 
assigned from the formation of this 
bird why, in common with others, if 
should not perform all these several 
offices ; for it is in every respect per 
fectly formed for collecting mate- 
rials and building anes Neither 
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its external shape nor internal struc- 
ture prevent it from incubation ; 
nor is it by any means incapacitated 
from bringing food toits young. It 
would be needless to enumerate the 
various opivions of authors on this 
subject, from Aristotle to the present 
time. Those of the ancients appear 
to be either visionary, or erroneous; 
and the attempts of the moderus to- 
wards its investigation, have been 
confined within very narrow limits ; 
for they have gone but little farther 
in their researches than to examine 
the constitution and structure of the 
bird, and having fonnd it possessed 
of a capacious stomach with a thio 
external covering, concluded that 
the pressure upon this part, ina sit~ 
ting posture, prevented incubation, 
They have not considered that mauvy 
of the birds which incubate have sto- 
machs analogous to those of cuckoos; 
the stomach of the ow], for example, 
is proportionably capacious, and is 
almost as thinly covered with exter- 
nal integuments. Nor have they 
considered, that the stomachs of 
nestlings are always much distended 
with food; and that this very part, 
during the whole time of their con- 
finement to the nest, supports, in a 
great degree, the weight of the 
whole body; whereas, im a sitting 
bird, it is not nearly so much pressed 
upon ; for the breast in that case fills 
up chiefly the cavity of the nest, for 
which purpose, from its natural con- 
vexity, it is admirably well fitted. 
Among the many peculiarities of 
the young cuckoo, there is one that 
shews itself very early. Long be- 
fore it leaves the nest, it frequently, 
when irritated, assumes the manner 
of a bird of prey, looks ferocious, 
throwsitself back, and pecks at any 
thing presented to it with great ve- 
hemence, often at the same time 
making a chuckling noise like a 
youighawk. Semetimes, when dis- 
turbed in a smaller degree, it makes 


a kind of hissing noise, accompanied 
with a heaving motion of the whole 
body*. The growth of the young 
cuckoo is uncommonly rapid. 

The chirp is plaintive, like that of 
the hedge-sparrow ; but the sound 
is not acquired from the foster-pa- 
rent, as itis the same whether it be 
reared by the hedge-sparrow,er any 
other bird. 

It never acquires the adult note 
during its stay in this country. 

The stomachs of young cuckoos 
contain a great variety of food. On 
dissecting one that was brought up 
by wagtails, and fed by them at the 
time it was shot, though it was 
nearly of the size and fullness of 
plumage of the parent bird, I found 
in its stomach the following sub- 
stances :— 

Flies and beetles of various kinds, 

Small snails, with their shells un- 
broken. 

Grasshoppers. 

Caterpillars. 

Part of a horse-bean. 

A vegetable substance, resem- 
bling bits of tough grass, rolled 
into a ball. 

The seeds of a vegetable that re- 
sembled those of the gooseyrass. 

In the stomach of one fed by 
hedge-sparrows, the contents were 
almost entirely vegetable; such as 
wheat, small vetches, &c. But this 
was the only instance of the kind 
had ever seen, as these birds, in ge- 
neral, feed the young cuckoo with 
searcely any thing but animal food. 


* Young animals, being deprived of 
other modes of defence, are probably 
enlowed with the powers of exciting fear 
in their common enemies. If you bat 
slightly touch the young hedge-bog, for in- 
stance, before it becomes fully armed with 
its priekly coat, the little animal jumps up 
with a sudden spring, and imitates very 
closely the sound of the word hush! as we 
pronounce it in a loud whisper. This 
disposition is apparent in many other 
animals, 
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However, it served to clear up a 
point which before had somewhat 
puzzled me; for having found the 
cuckoo’s egg in the nest of a green 
linnet, which begins very early to 
feed its young with vegetable food, 
I was apprehensive, till I saw this 
fact, that this bird would have been 
an unfit foster-parent for the young 
cuckoo. 

The titlark, I observe, feeds it 
principally with grasshoppers. 

But the most singular substance, 
so often met with in the stomachs 
of young cuckoos, is a ball of hair 
curiously wound up. If have found 
it of various sizes, from that of a 
pea to that of asmall nutmeg. It 
seems to be composed chiefly of 
horse-hairs, and from the resem- 
blance it bears to the inside cover- 
ing of the nest, I conceive the bird 
swallows it while a nestling. In 
the stomachs of old cuckves | have 
often seen masses of hair; but these 
had evidently once formed a part of 
the hairy caterpillar, which the 
cuckoo often takes for its food. 

There seems to be no precise time 
fixed for the departure of young 
cuckoos. I believe they go off in 


succession, probably as soon as they’ 


are capable of taking care of them- 
selves ; for although they stay here 
till they become nearly equal in size 
and growth of plumage to the old 
cuckoo, yet im this very state the 
fostering care of the hedge-sparrow 
isnot withdrawn from them. I have 
frequently seen the young cuckoo of 
such a size that the hedge-sparrow 
has perched on its back, or half-ex- 
panded wing, in order to gain suffi- 
Gent elevation to put the food into 
itsmouth, At this advanced stage, 
I believe that young cuckoos pros 
Cure some food for themselves; like 
the young rook, for instance, which 
in part feeds itself, and is partly fed 
by the old ones till the approach of 
the pairing season, If they did not 


go off in succession, it 1s probable 
we should see them in large num- 
bers by the middle of August ; for 
as they are to be found in great 
plenty *, when in a nestling state, 
they must now appear very nume~ 
rous, since all of them must have 
quitted the nest before this time. 
But this is not the case; for they 
are not More numerous at any season 
than the parent birds are in the 
months of May and June. 

The same instinctive impulse 
which directs the cuckoo to deposit 
her eges in the nests of other birds, 
directs her young one to throw out 
the eggs and young of the owner of 
the nest. The scheme of nature 
would be incomplete without it ; for 
it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for the little birds, 
destined to find succour for the 
cuckoo, to find it also for theirown 
young ones, after a certain period ; 
nor would there be room for the 
whole to inhabit the nest. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. HAWKINS. 
Colchester, 
August 12, 1815. 





The curious Last WiLt and Trs- 
TAMENT Of Philip Earl of Pem- 
BROKE, as recorded by Mr. 8S. 
BuT Ler. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

IN your general repository of 
whatever is curious and valuable, 
you will not refuse a place, perhaps, 
to the following. As a whimsical 
and extraordinary production it 
cannot easily be exceeded. The 
writer of it was a man of some note 


* | have koown four young cuckoos in 
the nests of hedge-sparrows in a smaijl 
paddock at the sarite time. 
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during the civil wars in the reign 
of Charles 1. Granger gives the 
following account of him. 

‘“ Philip Earl of Pembroke 
wanted almost every accomplish- 
ment that his brother possessed. 
Though fortune threw him into a 
court, he was very ill qualified to 
shine in thatstation. Wis character 
was rather that of a country squire 
than a man of quality ; as, during 
bis retirement at Wilton his only 
occupation and delight were with 
dogsand horses. He was choleric, 
boisterous, and absurd; and it has 
been observed of him that when he 
was Lord Chamberlain he broke 
many wiser heads than his own. 
We have it upon record that he 
broke his staff over the shoulders 
of May the poet, for being out of 
his place at a masque at court, 

Jutler has made himself merry with 

some of his absurdities. He was 
chosen knight of the Shire for 
Berks the 16th of April, 1649, and, 
though a peer, sat in the House of 
Commons. Ob. January 23rd, 
1649-50. 

“* When the House of Lords was 
abolished he condescended to sit 
among the Commons, as knight of 
the Shire for Berks.’ Biog. Hist. of 
Eng. vol. If. p. 118. vol. IIT. p. 67. 

From his character, the reader 
will be better prepared to under- 
stand the following will, which T 
now commit to his enjoyment, 

and remain, Sir, 
your constant reader, 
COLLECTOR. 


I Philip, late earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, now knight for 
the county of Berks, being (as lam 
told) very weak in body, but of 
perfect memory; for ] remember 
this time five years, I gave the cast- 
ing voice to dispatch old Canter- 
bury; and this time two years, I 
voted no address to be made to my 


master; and this time twelvemonth 
saw him brought to the block : yet 
because death doth threaten and 
stare upon me, (who still have 
obeyed all those that threatened 
me) | now make my last will and 
testament, 

Imprimis, For my soul, { confess 
I have heard very much of souls; 
but what they are, or whom they 
are for, God knows, I know not: 
they tell me now of another world, 
where I never was, nor do I know 
one foot of the way thither, While 
the king stood I was of his religion, 
made my son wear a cassock, and 
thought to make him a bishop; 
then-came the Scots and made me 
a Presbyterian; and since Cromwell 
entered, have beenan Independent. 
These (I believe) are the kingdom's 
three estates, and if any one of 
these can save a soul, I may claim 
one; therefore if my executors do 
find I have a soul, I give it him that 
gave it me. 

Item. 1 give my body, for I can- 
not keep it, you see the chirurgeon 
is tearing off my flesh; therefore 
bury me: IT have church lands 
enough, but do not lay me in the 
church porch, for I was a lord, and 
would not be buried where Colouel 
Pride was born. 

Item, My willis, that I have no 
monument, for then | must have 
epitaphs and verses; but all my 
life long I have had too much of 
them. 

Item. 1 give my dogs (the best 
curs that ever man laid leg over) to 
be divided among the council of 
state. Many a fair day have I fol- 
lowed my dogs, and followed the 
state both night and day; went 
whither they sent me, sat where 
they bid me, sometimes with lords, 
sometimes with commons, and now 
can neither go nor sit: yet what- 
ever becomes of me, let my poor 
dogs not want their allowance, nor 
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come within the ordinance of one 
meal a week. 

Item. | give two of my best sad- 
dle horses to the earl of Deabigh, 
for 1 fear e’er long his own legs 
will fail him; but the tallest and 
strougest in all my stables I give to 
the academy for a vaulting horse 
for all lovers of virtue. All my 
other horses] give to my lord Fair- 
fax, that when Cromwell and the 
states take away his cummission, 
his lordship may have some horse 
to command. 

Item. | give my hawks to the 
earl of Caernarvon ; his father was 
master of the horse to the king, and 
he has wit so like his father, that I 
begged lis wardship, lest hein time 
should do so by me. 

Item. 1 give all my deers to the 
earl of Salisbury, who | know will 
preserve them; because he denied 
the king a buck out of one of his 
own parks, ; 

Item 1 give my chaplains to the 
earl of Stamford, inregard he never 
used to have any but his son, the 
lord Grey ; who being thus both 
spiritual aud carnal, may beget 
nore monsters. 

Item. 1 give nothing to the lord 
Say ; which legacy I give him, be- 
cause I kuow he wili bestow it on 
the poor, 

Item. To the countesses (my 
sister and my wife) | now give leave 
10 enjoy their estates; but my own 
estate | give to my eldest sou, 
charging him on my blessing to 
follow the advice of Michael Olds- 
worth; for though J have had 
30,0001. per ann, yet I die not in 
debt above 80,0001. 

Item. Because I threatened Sir 
Henry Mildmay, but did not beat 

un; I give fifty ponuds to the 
footman that « udgelled him. 
tiem. My willis, that the said 
Sir Harry shall not meddle with my 
Jewels; 1 knew him when the served 


the duke of Buckingham, and since 
how he handled the crown jewels: 
for both which reasons I do now 
name him, the knave of diamonds. 

Iiem. To Tom May, (whose pate 
I broke heretofore at a masque) I 
vive five shillings ; I mtended him 
more, but all that has seen his His- 
tory of the Pariiament, think five 
shillings too much, 

item. Yo the author of the libel 
ayainst ladies (called News from the 
Exchange) | yive 3d. for inventing 
a more obscene way of scribbling 
than the world yet knew; but 
since he throws what is rotten and 
false on divers names of unbiemish- 
ed honour, I leave his payment to 
the footman that paid Sir Harry 
Mildmay’s arrears, to teach him the 
difference betwixt wit and dirt, and 
to know ladies that are noble and 
chaste from downright round- 
heads. 

Item. I give back to the assem- 
bly of divines their classical, pro- 
vincial, congregational, national ; 
which words | have kept at my own 
charge abeve seven years, but 
plaiuly find they will never come 
to vood. 

Item. As 1 restore other men’s 
words, so [I vive heutenant-gene- 
ral Cromwell one word of mine, 
because hitherto be never kept his 
owl. 

Item. To all rich citizens of 
London, to all presbyteriaus as well 
as cavaliers, I give advice to look 
to their throats; for, by order of 
the states, the garrison at White- 
hall have got all poignards, and 
for new lights have bought dark 
lanthorns. 

Item. 1 give all my printed 
speeches to these persons following, 
viz. That speech which 1 made in 
my own defence, when the seven 
lords were accused of high treason, 
I give to serjeant Wild, that he 
may know what is treason, and what 
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is not. And the speech I made 
extempore to the Oxford scholars, 
I give the earl of Manchester, 
speaker pro tempore to the house 
of peers, before its reformatiou, and 
chancellor pro tempore of Cain- 
bridge university, siuce its reforma- 
tion. But my speech at my elec- 
tion (which is my speech without 
an oath) I give to those that take 
the engagement, because no outh 
hath been able to hold them. All 
my other speeches (of what colour 
soever) I give to the academy, to 
help Sir Balthazar’s art of well- 
speaking. 

Item. 1 give up the ghost. 

Concordat cum originali. 
NATHANIEL Baenr. 
CODICIL. 

Before his lordship gave his last 
legacy, he mentioned other par- 
ticulars; but his sense and his 
words grew so independent, that 
they could not break forth into 
perfect legacies; we thought fit 
to write what he spake, which was 
in his verbis. 

Item. 1 give—'sdeath, I am very 
sick, and my memory fails me ; 
Sink me, if | can remember what I 
have else to vive. I have troubled 
my mind with things of this world ; 
but who the devil thought death 
hud been so near? Ha! What is 
that? Now it is at my bed’s feet, 
all bloody. Murther! Murther! 
call up my men; Oldsworth, where 
a plague are youali? Ff am well 
holp up to have such comforters. 
What, was it but a cat? A pox 
mew ye, do you take a lord for a 
mouse ?>—So ho, so ho; there, 
there, O brave Jowler; plague on 
that cur, couple him to Royster.— 
Come to bed, sweetheart: come, 
duck, come—pox rot ye all, where 
ismy coach? My lord Mayor hath 


stayed at Guildhall this two hours, 
—That cock’s worth a king’s ran- 
som; he runs, he runs; a thousand 


pound to a bottle of hay—rub, rub, 
rub; a pox rub; a hundred thou- 
sand rubs, "Sdeath, my bowl’s be- 
witched, it has no more bias than a 
pudding—I'll to the house, and re- 
move the obstructions for sale of 
the king’s goods—d—e, there it is 
again ; ha! a man without a head! 
Speak, what art thou? ’Sdeuth, 
can’st not speak without a head? 
Ha! and there with lawn sleeves, 
comes just upon me, beckons me— 
Ha! another yet! all in purple! 
my own master! I beseech your 
majesty let me kiss your hand—No, 
blood! blood! Oh, Fam undone: 
Help! help! Why Oldsworth! 
oh, where are you all? Is thisa 
time to stop your noses? Call up 
my chaplains: Whereis Caldicut? 
Pray, good Caldicut, pray, pray ; 
plague consume you, why do you 
not pray ?— 
Concordat cum originali. 
NATHANIEL Brent. 
Remarks on those PERPETUAL 
Lamps, which have continued 
burning for many Centuries. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 





Magazine. 
Sir, 
SINCE you have entertained your 
readers with several curious 


pieces, which refer to nature and 
art, I doubt not, but the subse- 
quent passages of those perpetual 
lamps, which have continued 
burning (in the sepulchres of the 
ancients) for many centuries to- 
gether, without any fresh supply 
will prove acceptable. 

All fire, but especially flame, 
says philosophers, is of an active 
and stirring nature, and cannot 
possibly subsist without motion: 
now there are several authors who 
have treated of this subject by the 
bye, though none, says the learned 
judicious bishop Wilkins, that have 
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writ any thing to the | ur, ose, ex- 
cept the ingenious Fortunius Li- 
cetus, from whom we beg leave to 
borrow soine undeuiable proofs, 
First then, that the:e hath been 
such lamps, St. Austin mentions 
oue of them in a temple dedicated 
to Venus, which was always ex- 
posed to the open weather, and 
could never be extinguished, Pan- 
eyrollus mentions «lamp found in 
his time, in the se, ulchre of Tuilia, 
Cicvro’s dauehter, which had con- 
tinued for 1550 years, but was pre- 
senily extinguished upon the ad- 
wir. And it is com- 
mouly reported of Cedrenus, that 
in Justinian’s 


mission of new 


there 
another Lurning lamp found in an 
old wall at Antioch: which had 
remained so above 500 years, there 
beg a 


time, wis 


crucifix placed by it; 
hence it appears that they were in 
use with the primitive christians, 
But more especially remarkable is 
that of Olymbius, whieh had con- 
tinued burning for 1500 years. 
The relation is this: As a rustic 
was divving the ground by Padua, 
he found an urn, in which there 
was another urn, aud in thisa lesser, 
witha lamp clearly burning ; on 
eachside of it there were two other 
vessels, both of them fuil of a pure 
liquor, the one of gold the other of 
silver Hence we may probably 
coujecture, that it was some chy- 
mical secret by which it was con- 
trived. 

Baptista Porta tells us of another 
lamp, burning in an old marble 
sepulchre, belonging to some of the 
ancient Romans, enclosed in a vlass 
vial, found in his time, abont 
the year 1550, in the Isle Nesis, 
which had been buried there before 
our Saviour’s Incarnation. In the 
tomb of Pallas the Areadian, whe 
was Slain by Turnus in the ‘I rojan 
war, there was found unother burn- 
mg lamp in the year of our Lord 

Vou. IL, August, 1815:, 


i401. Whence it would seem that 
it had continued there for above 
2600 years; and being taken out, 
it.coutinued burning, notwithstand- 
ing either wind or water, with 
which some strove to quench it; 
nor could it be extinguished till 
they had spilt the liquor in it, 
Ludovicus Vives tells us of another 
lamp that continned burning for 
1050 years, which was found a 
little before his time, 

There is another relation of a 
certain man, who, upon digging 
somewhat deep in the ground, met 
with something like a door, having 
awall on each hand of it, from 
which he cleared the earth; he 
forced open the door, and there he 
discovered a fair vault, towards the 
farther side of which was the statue 
of aman in armour, sitting bya 
table, leaning upon his left arm, 
aud holding a sceptre in his right 
hand, with a lamp burning before 
him ; the floor of this vault being 
su contrived, that u:on the first 
step inte it, the statue erected itself 
from its leaning posture, upon the 
second step, it lifted up the sceptre 
to strike, and before the man could 
approach near the lamp, to take 
hold of it, the statue struck and 
broke it to pieces; such care was 
had that it might not be taken 
away, or discovered : and the learned 
and judicious Mr. Cambden, in his 
description of Yorkshire, page 672, 
speaking of the tomb of Coustan- 
tius Clorus, open in those 
times, mentions such a Jamp to be 
found within it. 

It is evident that 


broke 


there are seve- 
ral other relations to this purpose, 
hesides these abovementioned, not« 
withstanding the opposite opinions 
of our by which it 
clearly appears that there have been 
such lamps, which have remained 
burning for several centuries to- 
gether, &c. And there are several 
8) 
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opinions why the ancients were so 
careful in preserving them, some of 
which we shall here exhibit. 

I. Some think it to be an expres 
sion of their belief, concerning the 
soul’s immortality, after its depar- 
ture out of the body; a lamp, 
amongst the Egyptiaus, being the 
hieroglyphic of life: and there- 
fore they that could not procure 
such lamps, were yet careful to 
have the image and representation 
of them engraved upon their 
tombs. 

Others conceive them by way of 
gratitude to those infernal deities, 
who took the charge and custody 
of their bodies, when dead, remain- 
ing always with theni in their tombs, 
and were therefore called Dii 
Manes, 

Others, that these lamps were 
only intended to make their sepul- 
chres more pleasant, that they 
might not seem to be imprisoned 
in a dismal and uncomfortable 
place. True, indeed, a dead body 
cannot be sensible of the light, no 
more could it be of its want of 
burial ; yet the same instinct which 
did excite it to the desire of one, 
did also occasion the other. 

Liceius concludes this ancient 
custom to havea double end: [. 
Politic, for the distinction of such 
as were noble born; hence it was 
usual for the nobles amongst the 
Romans, to take special care in 
their last wills, that they might 
have a lamp in their monuments, 
and for that purpose gave liberty 
to their slaves on this condition, 
that they should be watchful in 
maintaining aud preserving it. II. 
Natural, to preserve the body from 
darkness ; of which though there 
have been so many sundry kinds, 
and several ways to make them, 
(some being able to resist any vio- 
lence of weathers, others being 
easily extinguished by any little 


alteration of the air, some being in- 
closed about with glass, others be- 
ing open) yet they are all of them 
utterly perished amongst the utter 
ruins of time, and those who are 
only versed in the search after them, 
have only recovered such dark con- 
jectures, as are generally rejected 
and disbelieved by the literati of a 
brighter age: so I shall say no more 
on this head, but conclude with 
that of the poet, viz. 

Si quod novisti rectius istis 
candidus imperti, si non his utere 


mecum.—Hor. 
lam, &c. R. HULSE. 


On the Britisn ConstiITUuTION. 
To the Editor of the New Univer- 


sal Magazine. 








Str, 

THE king, in the constitution of 
Great Britain, is more properly the 
king of, than a king over the peo- 
ple, united to them, one of them, 
and contained in them. At the 
same time that he is acknowledged 
the head of their body, he is their 
principal servant or minister, being 
the deputee of their executive 
power. 

His claim to the throne is nota 
claim as of some property or per- 
sonal right; he doth not claim but 
is claimed by the people in their 
parliament; and he is claimed or 
called upon, not to the investiture 
of possessions, but the performance 
of duties. He is called upon to go- 
vern the people according to the 
laws by which they themselves have 
consented to be governed ; to cause 
justice and mercy to be dispensed 
throughout the realm ; and, to his 
utmost, to execute, protect, and 
maintain the laws of the gospel of 
God, and the rights and liberties of 
all the people without distinction.— 
And this he swears on the gospel of 
God to perform.—And thus, as all 
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others owe allegiance to the king, 
the king himself oweth allegiance 
to the constitution. 

The existence of a king, as one of 
the three estates, is immutable, in- 
dispensable, and indefeasible. The 
constitution cannot subsist with- 
outaking. But then his personal 
claim of possession, and of heredi- 
tary succession to the throne, is, in 
several instances, precarious and 
defeasible. As in case of any na- 
tural incapacity to govern ; or of an 
open avowal of principles incompa- 
tible with the constitution; or in 
case of overt acts demonstrative of 
such principles ; or of any attempt 
to sap or overthrow a fuudamental 
part of that system, which he was 
called in, and constituted, and 
sworn to maintain. 

Though the claim of all -kings to 
the throne of Great Britain is a li- 
mited and defeasible claim, yet the 
world can afford no rival, in power 
or glory, toa constitutional sove- 
reign of these free dominions. 

For the honour of their own body, 
they have invested this their head 
with all possible illustration. He 
concentrates the rays of many na- 
tions, They have clothed him in 
royal robes, and circled his head 
with a diadem, and enthroned him 
on high. And they bow down be- 
fore the mirror of their own majesty. 

Neither are his the mere ensigns 

or external shews of regency, He 
18 invested also with powers much 
more real than if they were ab- 
solute, 
_ There are three capital preroga- 
tives, with which the king is in- 
trasted, which, at first sight, ap- 
pear of fearful and dangerous ten- 
deney; and which must infallibly 
and quickly end in arbitrary domi- 
hion, if they were not counterpoised 
and counteracted, 

His principal prerogative is, to 
make war or peace, as also treaties, 


leagues, and alliances with foreign 
potentates. . 

His second prerogative is to no- 
minate and appoint all ministers 
and servants of state, all judges 
and administrators of justice, and 
all officers, civil or | military, 
throughout these realms, 

His third capital prerogative is, 
that he should have the whole exe- 
cutive power of the government of 
these nations, by his said ministers 
and officers, both civil and military. 

I might here also have added a 
fourth prerogative, which must 
have been capitally eversive of the 
constitution, had it not been limit- 
ed in the original trust, 1 mean a 
power of granting pardon to crimi- 
nals, Had this power been unre- 
strained, all obligations to justice 
might be absolved at the king’s 
pleasure. An evil king might even 
encourage the breach of law. He 
must, unquestionably, have dis- 
pensed with all illicit acts that 
were perpetrated by his own orders ; 
and this assurance of pardon must 
as unquestionably have encouraged 
all his ministers and officers to exe- 
cute his will asthe only rule of 
their obedience. , 

But God and our glorious an- 
cestors be praised! he is restrained 
from protecting his best beloved 
ministers, when they have effected 
or even imagined the damage of 
the constitution. He is also li- 
mited in appeals brought by the 
subject for murder or robbery. But 
on indictments in his own name, 
for offences agaiust his proper per- 
gon and government, such as rebel- 
lion, insurrection, riot, breaches of 
the peace, by murder, maiming, 
robbery, &c. here he is at liberty 
to stretch the arm of his mercy, for 
as there are many cases so Circume 
stanced, so admissible of pitiable 
aud palliating considerations, that 
summum jus —_ might 
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prove SUMMG injuria, or extreme 
injustice, 

All pardonable offences are dis- 
tinguished by the title of crimina 
lzsa2 majestatis, sins ayaiust the 
king. All unpardonable offences 
are distinguished by the title of eri- 
mina les@ libertatis, sins against 
the constitution, In the first case 
the injury is presumed to extend no 
further than to one or a few indivi- 
duals ; in the secoud it is charged 
as asin against the public, agamst 
the collective body of the whole 
people. Of the latter kind are nui- 
sances that may endanger the lives 
of travellers on the highway; but 
more capitally, any imayjnation, 
proved by overt-act, or evil advice, 
tending to change the .nature or 
form of any one of the three estates ; 
or tending to vest the government, 
or the administration thereof, in 
any one or any two of the suid 
estates, independent of the other ; 
er tending to raise armies, or to 
continue them in time of peace 
without the consent of parliament ; 
or tending to give any foreign state 
an advantage over these realms by 
sea or by land, &e. 

The king hath also annexed to 
his dignity many furthér very im- 
portant powers and prerogatives ; 
though they do not so intimately 
interfere with the constitution as 
the capital prerogatives above re- 
cited, 

He is first considered as thé ori- 
ginal proprietor of all the lands in 
these kingdoms; and he founds 
this claim, as well on the conquest 
by William the Norman, as by the 
limited kings or leaders of our Go- 
thic ancestors, 

Heuce it comes to pass that all 
lands, to which no subject can prove 
a title, are supposed to be in their 
original owner, and are, therefore, 
by the constitution, vested in the 
crown. On the same principle also 
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ns ution, 





‘the king is entitled to the lands of 


all persous who die without heirs; 
as also to the possessions of all who 
are convicted of crimes subversive 
of the coustitution or public weal, 

Ilis person, while he is king or ine 
clusive of the first estate, 1s consti- 
tutionally sacred, and exempted 
froin all acts of violence oy con- 
straint. As one of the estates also 
he is constituted a corporation, and 
his teste meipso, or written testimo- 
ny, amounts to a matter of record, 
He also exercises, at present, the 
independent province of supplying 
members to the second estate hy a 
new creation, a very large accession 
to his original powers. Bishops also 
are now appointed and nominated 
by the king, another considerable 
addition to the royal prerogative. 
Hlis is the sole prerogative to coin 
or impress money, and to specify, 
change, or determine the current 
value thereof: and for this purpose 
he is supposed to have reserved from 
his original grants of lands, a pro 
perty in mines of gold and silver, 
which are therefore called royalties. 

As he is one of the three constituti- 
onal estates, no action can lie against 
him in avy court: neither can he 
be barred of his title by length of 
time or entry. And _ these illus 
trations of his dignity cast rays of 
answerable privileges on his royal 
cohsort, heir apparent, and eldest 
daughter. The king hath also 
some other inferior and conditional 
powers, such as of iostituting fairs 
aud markets; and of issuing pa 
tents for special or personal purpo- 
ses, provided they shall not be found 
to infringe on the rights of others. 
He is also intrusted with the guar 
dianship of the persons and posses 
sions of ideots aud lunatics without 
account, 

I leave his majesty’ $ prerogative 
of a negative voice in the legisla 
ture; as also his prerogative (oF 
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frequentl, to call the 


rather dut« 
two other estat 
duty to continue, prorogue, and 
dissolve the same; till I come to 
speak of the three estates, when in 


LO parliame nf, and 


such parliament assembled. 

Here then we find that a king of 
Great Britain is constitutionally in- 
vested with : thut can 
possibly be exerted in acts of bene- 
ficence, Andthat, while he con- 
tiuues to move within the sphere of 


evury power 


his benign ap; oiutment, he conti- 
nues to be constituted the most 
worthy, most mighty, and most 
glorious representative of omnipo- 
tence upon earth. 

In treating of the second and 
third estates, [ come naturally to 
those restraints are 


consider what q 


which, while they are preserved in- 


violate, have so happy a tendency 


to the mutual prosperity of prince 
and people. 
I remain, &c, 


Aug. 12th, 1815. T. W. 


OpseERVATIONS on the TRAGEDIES 
of AEscHYLUs. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 


Sir, 
I PERCEIVE that your pages 
are alike open to criticism, 
sophy, aud researches of every kind, 


vhilo-~ 
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of Aschiylius. 


and hastening or retardimg it by 
discoveries, and other unforeseen 
accidents. He sometimes only ine 
terests us by the recital of facts, and 
the vivac ity of the dialogue; and at 
other times by the vigour of his 
style, and the terror of his scenes, 
Ile appears to have considered the 


unity of action and of time as essen- 
tial, but that of place as less neces 
The chorus with him is no 
longer confined to chanting certain 
odes or songs, but makes a part of 
the whole. It is the coinforter of 
the wretched, the counsellor of 
kings, the terror of tyraits. and the 
confidant ofall. Sometimes it par- 
ticipates in the action during its 
whole continuance, This is what 
the successors of A®schvlus ought 
more frequently to have practised, 
and what he has not always prac- 
tised himself. 

The character and manners of his 
personages are suitable. and rarely 
fail in He usually 
chose his models from the heroic 
times, aud sustains his characters at 
had 
ake lights in 
exhibiting vigorous aud free minds, 
fear, devoted te their 
animated by au jusatiable 
thirst of glo 


sary. 


cousistency, 


the elevation to which Homer 


raised his heroes. He 
superior to 
country, 
id ot combats more 
Hle than those of the preseiutage, 
lo forim lor 
the defence of Greece ; for he wrote 


and such as he wished 


in the time of the Pe) sia 


war, 
connected with the intellectual ad- As he inc! > inore to excite 
Yancement of he human mind terror than pl r from endeavour- 
Permit me, therefore, to submit to ing to soften the harsh features of 
your notice the following remarks certain ¢ ‘ , he seeks only to 
upon a Greek tra redian (A schylus render them more ferocious: but 
which may. perhaps anus ie of hout 1 ry to the theatrical in- 
your readers, terest. Cl estra, after having 
His plots are extremely sim- murdered husband, relates the 
ple: he disregarded or was not suf- atrocious d+ed with bitter derision, 
Rciently acquaint vith the art of and the im lity of remorseless 
avoiding improbabilities, cc a- villa ( e would be hwr- 
ting and devel ping am action, rble at it vy not an act of [use 
closely connecting its different parts, tice in het ‘s, it were not de- 
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creed by Fate, and if it were not re- 
quisite, according to the received 
principles of the heroic ages, that 
blood unjustly shed should be 
washed away by blood. Clytem- 
nestra lets us see her jealousy of 
Cassandra, and her love for A:gis- 
thus ; but motives so feeble did not 
guide her hand. Nature and the 
gods have compelled her to take 
vengeance ; and thus she addresses 
the chorus of Argives : 


* I tell thee my firm sdul disdains to fear. 

Be thou disposed t’applaud, or censure 
me, 

lreck it not: there Agamemnon lies ; 

My husband, slaughtered by this hand: 
I dare 

Avow his death, and justify the deed, 

I struck him twice, and twice 

He groan’d, then died. A third time, as 
he lay 

1 gored him with a wound, a grateful pre- 
sent 

To the stern god, that in the realms below 

Reigns o’er the dead: there let him take 
his seat. 

He lay ; and spouting from his wounds a 
stream 

Of bleod, bedew’d me with these crimson 
drops 5 

J glory in them like the genial earth, 

When the warm showers of heaven de- 
scend, and wake 

The flow’rets to unfold their vermeil leaves, 

—For Iphigenia, my lamented child, 

Whom he unjustly slew, he justly died. 

—ihou say’st, and say’st aloud,e| did 
this deed : 

Say not that I, that Agamemnon’s wife 

Did it. The Fury fatal to this house, 

In vengeance fur Thvestes’ horrid feast, 

Assum’d this form, and, with her ancient 





rage, 
Hath fur the children sacrificed the man,’’ 
Porter. 


This idea will become more 
mauifest from the following reflec- 
tion. Among the disorders and 
mysteries of “nature none made a 
more forcible impression oa /Eschy- 
lus than the strange destiny of the 
human race; with respect to man, 
the crimes he commits, aad the woes 
of which be is the victim ; and with 


regard to the powers above him, 
celestial vengeance and blind fata. 
lity; by the former of which mor- 
tals are pursued when guilty, and 
by the latter impelled when unfor. 
tunate. Such is the doctrine which 
he had derived from his intercourse 
with the sages, which he has incul- 
cated in almost all his dramas, and 
which, holding the minds of the 
audience in continual terror, inces- 
santly exhorted them not to draw 
on them the anger of the gods, and 
to submit to the strokes of fate, 
Hence the sovereign coutempt which 
he testifies for the illusive goods by 
which we are dazzled, and that 
force of eloquence with which he 
pourtrays the mischiefs of fortune, 
Cassandra exclaims with indigna- 
tion : 


“‘ This is the state of man: in prosperous 
fortune, 

A shadow, passing light, throws to the 
ground 

Juy’s baseless fabric: in adversity, 

Comes Malice with a spunge moistened in 
gall, 

And wipes each beauteous character away: 

More thar the first this melts my soul to 
pity.” 

Portes. 


In his time no other style was 
kuown for heroic composition but 
that of the epopoeia and that of the 
dithyrambic. As they suited the 
elevation of his ideas and sentiments, 
ZEschylus, without enfeebling them, 
transferred them to tragedy. Hur- 
ried away by an enthusiasm which 
he was unable to govern, he lavishes 
epithets, metaphors, every figura- 
tive expression of the emotions of 
the soul, and whatever may give 
weight, strength, and magnificence 
to language, or animate and render 
it impassioned, Beneath his vigor- 
ous pencil, narrative.sentiments and 
maxims are changed into images, 
which are striking for their beauty 
or their singularity. In that tra- 
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edy, which may with propriety be 

called the offspring of Mars, the 
soldier who had been sent by Eteo- 
cles to reconnoitre the army of the 
Argives, thus addresses his sove- 
reign: 


“ Illustrious king of Thebes, I bring thee 
tidings 

Of firm assurance from the foe; these eyes 

Reheld each circumstance. Seven valiant 
chiefs 

Slew on the black-orb’d shield the victim 
bull, 

And dipping in the gore their furious hands, 

In solemn oath attest the god of war, 

Bellona, and the carnage-loving power 

Of Terror, sworn from their firm base to 
rend 

These walls, and lay their ramparts in the 
dust 

Or, dying, with their warm blood steep 
this earth.’’ 

Porter. 

He says of a man of consummate 
prudence: **Hereapsthose sage and 
generous resolutions which spring 
inthe deep furrows of his soul :” 
and elsewhere; ‘* The intelligence 
by which I am animated has de- 
scended from heaven to earth, and 
cries to me incessantly: Bestow 
but a slight regard on what is mor- 
tal.” He thus warns a free people 
early to watch over the conduct of 
acitizen dangerous from his abili- 
tiesand his riches: ** Beware how 
you nurse up a young lion, how 
you caress him while ye yet fears 
you, or how you resist him when he 
18 grown a stranger to fear.” 

Yet these shining passages are 
accompanied, in some of his works, 
by an obscurity which arises not 
ouly from his extreme conciseness 
and the boldness of his figures, but 
also from new words, with which 
he affected to enrich his style. 
Eschylus conceived that his heroes 
ought not to express their ideas like 
the crowd, and that their diction 
should be more elevated than vul- 
gar language; it indeed frequently 


rises above all known language, 
To give it vigour, words of exces- 
sive length, harshly coustructed from 
the fragmeuts of several others, arise 
in the midst of a sentence, like those 
proud towers, to use the compari- 
son of Aristophanes, which overe 
look the ramparts of a city. 

The eloquence of Eschylus was 
too nervous to submit to the refine- 
ments of elegance, harmony, and 
correctness ; and his flights too dar- 
ing not to expose him to frequent 
extravagance and failures. His style 
is in general noble and sublime, in 
certain parts grand to excess, and 
pompous to inflation; but some- 
times degraded and disgusting by 
ignoble comparisons, a puerile play 
on words, and other defects which 
are common to this author with all 
those who possess more genius than 
taste. But notwithstanding his 
faults, he merits a distinguished 
rank among the most celebrated 
poets of Greece. 

It was not sufficient that the 
noble and elevated style of tragedy 
should leave in the minds of the 
auditors a strong impressionof grane 
deur ; to captivate the multitude, it 
was requisite that every part of the 
spectacle should concur to produce 
the same effect. It was then the 
general opinion that Nature, by 
bestowing on the- ancient heroes a 
more lofty stature, bad impressed on 
their persons a majesty which pro~ 
cured them as much respect from 
the people as the ensigns of dignity 
by which they were attended. /Es- 
chylus therefore raised his actors on 
high stilts or buskins. He covered 
their features, which were frequent- 
ly disagreeable, with a mask that 
coucealed their wregularity. He 
clothed them iv flowing and mag- 
nificent robes, the form of which 
was so decent, that the priests of 
Ceres have not blushed to adopt 
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were also 


dresses 


it. The 
provided with masks and 
suited to their parts. 
Instead of those wretched scaf- 
folds which were formerly erected 
in haste, he obtained a theatre fur- 
nished with machines, and embel- 
lished with decorations. Here the 
sound of the trumpet was reverbe- 
rated, 


mgerior actors 


incense was seen to burn on 
the altars, the shades of the dead 
to arise from the tomb, and the 
Fories to rush from the gulphs of 
Tartarus. In one of his pieces these 
infernal divinities appeared, for the 
first time, with masks of a horrid 
paleness, torches in their hands, 
serpents intertwined in their: hair, 
and followed by a numerous retinue 
of dreadful spectres. It is said that, 
at the sight of them, and the sound 
of their terrific howlings, terror 
seized on the whole assembly, wo- 
men misearried, and children ex- 
pired with fear: and that 
gi strates, to prevent 
dents im future, commanded that 
ould consist only 


the ma- 


similar acci- 


' 
the chorus-s 


fifieen actors instead of fifty. 

The efiect of so many new ob- 
jects could not but astonish the 
spectators; uor were they le sur- 


prised and delighted at the intelli- 
gence displayed iu the performance 


of the actors, whom Aéschylus al- 
most always exercised himself. He 
regulated their steps, and taught 
them to vive additional force ta the 


action by new and expressive ges- 
tures. 

He instructed them still more 
effectually by his example, as he 


performed with them in his pieces. 
Sometimes he called in the assistance 
of an able master of the chorusses, 
named Telestes, who had brought 
the art of gesture to perfection. In 
the representation of the seven chiefs 
before Thebes, he performed with 
such truth and expression, that his 
action mivht have supplied the 
place of the words, 


We have aiready said that As- 
chylus had transferred to tragedy 
the style of the epopeeia and the di- 
thyrambic; he also applied to it 
the lofty modulations and impetu- 
ous rhythmus of certain airs, or 
nomi, calculated to excite courage ; 
but he did not adopt those innova. 
tions which be to disfizure the 
ancient music: His choral chant is 
full of grandeur aud decorum ; and 
constantly in the diatonic 
which is the most simple a 
ral of all. 

Being falsely accused of having 
revealed in one of his dramas the 
Eleusinian mysteries, he with dif. 
ficulty escaped the fury of the fana- 
tic multitude: yet he forgave the 
Atheniaus this injustice, because his 
life only had been in danger. But 
when he saw the pieces of his rivals 
crowned in pre his own 

—‘¢ { must leave to time,’’ sard he, 
** to restore mine to the place they 
merit 3’ “and abandoning his coun- 
try, went to reside in Sicily, where 
king Hiero loaded him with bene- 
factions and honours, He died 
there a short ume after, aged about 
seventy years. The following epi- 
taph, which he composed himself, 
was engraven on his tomb :—— 
** Here lies A’se hy lus, the son of 
Euphorion, born in Attica. He 
died in the fertile country of Gela, 
The Persians and the woods of Mara- 
thon willfor ever attest bis valour.” 
At the time when he wrote these 
lines he was doubtless disgusted 
with literary fame, and knew no 
glory more illustrious than that of 
arms. The Athenians decreed ho- 
nours to his memory ; and authors 
who design to dedicate their genius 
to the theatre. have more than once 
been seen to go to make libations, 
and recite their works at his tomb. 

I have 8p woken at some length 
on the merits of this poet, because 
almost all the riovelties he introdu- 
ced were discoveries; and because 
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it was more difficult, with the imo- 
deis which he had before his eyes, 
to raise tragedy to the elevation at 
which he left it, than, after him, 
to bring it to perfection, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Bloomsbury-square, T. B. 
Aug. 19, 


[The following interesting tract has 
been forwarded to us, and we wil- 
lingly reprint it in our miscella- 
ny ; not only on account of the 
valuahle discovery which it com- 
municates, but from the energy 
and feeling with which it is wriul- 
ten. We hope it may be the 
means of extending the knowledge 
of an invention so beneficial and 
important ; and we propose to 
seize an early opportunity of in- 
specting the Panagram, when we 
shall communicate our observa- 
tions upon its nature and efficacy. 
The writer of these introductory 
lines feels, indeed, amore than 
ordinary interest in the subject, 
Sor he has a son, whose melancho- 
ly deprivation of sight may per- 
haps be alleviated by the use of 
this invention. They only who 
happen to have a child or relative 
$0 circumstanced, can truly ap- 
preciate the value of any project 
which promises to disarm of its 
evils a calamity most solemn and 
distressing. | 

An Account of the newly invented 
PanaGnraM, for teaching the 
Blind to read and write the Lan- 
guages, Arithmetic, and Music, 
by means of tangible Characters; 
with a biographical Sketch of the 
ingenious Inventor, the late Mr. 
John Casson, of Liverpool. 

IT has long been a subject of 
regret to the liberal and humane, 


Vou. Il, August, 1815. 


that there has not been any practi-~ 
cal method discovered and made 
public, by which blind children 
could be systematically taught, by 
means of tangible letters or signa- 
tures, to spell, read, and write, 
or by which persons who have lost 
their sight, after having learned to 
read and write, might be enabled 
to correspond with a friend, keep 
their own accounts, or make memo- 
randa of any transactions they wish 
to remember. 

The advantage and instruction 
which blind children would derive 
from such an invention may be ea- 
sily imagined, With theassistance 
of a friend or teacher to set their 
lessons and hear their tasks, they 
might then receive the instructions, 
study the exercises, and follow the 
same course of education, religious 
and moral, as other children who 
have sight; anc would makea pro- 
gress equal, nay often superior to 
them in spelling, grammar, geogri- 
phy, arithmetic, music, languages, 
and philosophy. Thus many shin- 
ing talents would be elicited which 
can never be brought forward by 
the common mode of verbal instruc 
tion. Strong and thinking minds 
are generally slow, and require 
more time and leisure to examine 
what they are to commit to meino- 
ry than those of a more volatile 
turn; and the requ'site time can- 
not always be given by the person 
who repeats the lessons to the blind, 
consequently it is often erroncously 
thought that they have not a good 
memory—attention is no longer 
paid to their improvement—their 
talents uncultivated—and if 
they have not an ear for music, 
they are left without any rational 
pursuit oremploy ment forthe mind, 


are 


“except that of listening to the read- 


ing or desultory 


others, 


y conversation of 
from which, though some 
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acquire considerable information, 
entertainment alone is generally re- 
ceived. What a treasure would 
such aninvention prove to those 
who have the misfortune to lose 
their sight after having obtained by 
education, the knowledge of let- 
ters, languages, or business! What 
a source of amusement to beguile 
the tedious hours; and how useful 
to convey, without the assistance of 
an amanueusis, their private senti- 
ments or orders to confidential cor- 
respondents! Many sensible and 
philanthropic persons, influenced 
by these ideas, have made various 
experiments to accomplish a scheme 
of so much utility tothis interesting, 
and often highly gifted portion of the 
human race, but have encountered 
difficulties which. they could not 
conquer. It was necessary that 
the machine should be simple, easy 
to be understood, adapted to the 
touch, portable, and yet capable of 
containing many hundred letters, 
to be placed or changed at the wri- 
ter’s pleasure; that when one sub- 
ject was finished or committed to 
memory, another might be arrang- 
ed. For this purpose pen, ink, and 
paper, were useless ; and if the wri- 
ting were embossed, raised, or 
stamped, in the manner practised 
in Paris in the year 1786 by the in- 
stitution for the blind, the finger 
could not with any certainty distin- 
guish the different figures of the 
letters, as the real shapes are quite 
improper for the touch; nor could 
the blind themselves be able, with- 
out infinite trouble, and the most 
mintte attention, to write or em- 
boss the characters so that another 
person could read or copy what 
they had written: raised letters, to 
be arranged in the manner of 
printing types, were liable to the 
same gs am in point of palpa- 
bility: besides the trouble of re-as- 
sorting the letters after they had 


been used, and the great expense 
of the apparatus, must always pre- 
clude such a planfrom general use ; 
and therefore, however earnestly it 
has been desired, this mode for the 
instruction and amusement of the 
blind has been hitherto deemed 
impracticable. 

Notwithstanding these discoura- 
zing circumstances, it is remarkable 
that amongst the numerous and 
eminent examples of the genius and 
talents of the blind, those persons 
were the most distinguished for 
their acquirements in music, arith- 
metic, and philosophy, whose inge- 
nuity had furnished them with some 
helps towards notation or setting 
down their own calculations: as 
Mr. Saunderson, Mr. Stanley, Dr. 
Henry Moyes, Mr. Cheese, Mr. 
Grenville, Dr. Bromley, &c.—— 
These extraordinary men were s0 
impressed with a sense of the great 
benefit they should derive from such 
a power of fixing their ideas, that 
they each contrived a particular 
mode of doing so by means of arbi- 
trary characters, as they found re- 
presentations of the real ones were 
not palpable. Some made use of 
wooden pegs of different sorts and 
sizes, placed in holes on a large 
board ; others of pins with cun- 
ous shaped heads, and bent into 4 
diversity of forms, arranged on 4 
cushion, &c. But these contrivan- 
ces were so inadequate to the va- 
rious signs and combination of signs 
necessary, many of which were not 
provided for, that there could not 
be any consistent scheme or set of 
instructions formed by which ano- 
ther person could learn to write for 
the blind, or understand what they 
had set down; and even if this had 
been done in a satisfactory manner, 
the great number of each sort of 
character required (as there should 
be two or three hundred. of each 
kind at least) the difficulty of keep 
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ing them separate and unmixed 
when not in use, and also the cum- 
brous size and expense of some of 
these machines, were sufficient ob- 
stacles to their successful publica- 
tion; yet each inventor found so 
much advantage from his own me- 
thod, though sensible of its imper- 
fection, and was so convinced of 
the use of such assistance to the 
memory, that several specimens of 
these inventions, not for letters, but 
for music and arithmetic, are depo- 
sited with the Royal Society of Arts 
and Sciences, where any one who 
will take the trouble to inspect 
them may be satisfied as to the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing obser- 
vations. 

All the above-mentioned difficul- 
ties and objections have however at 
length been surmounted (as far as 
itis possible to make the touch serve 
as a substitute for sight) by the per- 
severance and ingenuity of the late 
Mr. Casson, organist of St. George’s 
Church, Liverpool, who was not 
unknown to the musical world as a 
fine extempore performer on the 
organ, and composer of many beau- 
tiful airs and variations, &c. &c., 
for the piano-forte. On mention of 
his honoured name, it is impossible 
to refrain from paying the tribute 
due to departed worth ; and previ- 
ous to a description of his invention 
for letters, &c. a short account of 
his progress through life may not 
perhaps be unacceptable to the 
reader, as it will shew what the 
blind may accomplish by industry 
properly directed, talents nourished 
and defended by religious princi- 
ples, and instruction gained by 
means of kind aud attentive friends. 

This gentleman, who engaged 
the love and admiration of all who 
knew him by the goodness of his 
heart, his great abilities, the cheer- 
fulness of his temper, and the recti- 
tude of his conduct, was born at 


Broughton, in Furness, about the 
year 1744, and was deprived of 
sight, at the age of five years, by 
the small pox. Having, when very 
young, taken great delight in mu- 
sic, and possessing a most reten- 
tive memory, his affectionate pa- 
rents, anasious to give him every ad- 
vantage, placed him, when of a pro- 
per age for tuition, with Mr. How- 
gill, of Whitehaven; afterwards 
with Mr. Avison, of Newcastle; and 
lastly with the celebrated Mr. Stan- 
ley, in London, under whose care 
he acquired such a knowledge of 
music, neatuess of touch, and po- 
lished style of performance, as en- 
titled him to the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which he always received 
from those who heard him, and pla- 
ced him in the highest rank of his 
profession. When he left London 
he became a candidate for the place 
of organist of St. George’s church, 
Liverpool, then vacant ; andthough 
he had many competitors, his su- 
perior taste and execution secured 
him the election, He then entered 
upon an extensive line of teaching, 
and by his merit and amiable cha- 
racter, soon won the friendship and 
esteem of many of the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the town, from 
whese continued patronage he and 
his family ever received the most 
gratifying encouragement. His ac- 
quaintance was desired, and his 
company sought, not merely for his 
musical abilities, but also for the 
pleasure of his conversation, His 
mind was well stored with general 
knowledge ; and in history, both 
ancient and modern, in geography, 
and in polite literature, there were 
few facts, places, or authors, un- 
known to him. It is true he had 
advantages which it is not in the 
power of every one to obtain, and 
which he knew how to appreciate. 


_In his youth he was intimate with 


several young — good talents, 
‘ 
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who took pleasure in affording hin 
information; and his younger bro- 
ther, the Rev. Wm. Casson, M. A. 
(now Rector of Norton, Vicar of 
Thrussington, and Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Blandford) with pater- 
nal kindness assisted his ideas in 
the study of mathematics, and the 
operations ef mechanical powers, for 
which he evinced a considerable 
share of genius, He was also so 
fortunate as to marry a most amia- 
ble young lady, a Miss Critchlow, 
daughter of James Critchlow, Esq. 
of Liverpool: and her affectionate 
heart, sensible conversation, and 
estimable qualities, as a faithful 
wife, and tender mother, were ne- 
ver-failing sources of domestic hap- 
piness, amusement, and comfort. 
These favourable circumstances pre- 


vented all that melancholy sort of 


fretfulness so common to those who 
have lost their sight,—a loss how- 
ever which he scarcely felt, as he 
was amply recompensed by the very 
great perfection of his memory, 
touch, taste, smell, and hearing, all 
of which, by the blessing of the 
Almighty, he retamed unimpair- 
ed, notwithstanding a long illness, 
to the day of his death. It would 
occupy too much space at present, 
to relate the many instances of his 
extraordinary perceptions; a few 
will suffice. He could recollect 
immediately, and call by name, 
those with whom he had been for- 
merly acquainied, even after an ab- 
sence of several years, by only feel- 
ing their hands, or hearing them 
speak. Pe knew the ace of chil- 
dren, or grown people, by the tone 
of the voice, so well, that he could 
not be deceived. He could also 
tell the height and size of any 
apartment, soon after entering it, 
very correctly ; and if one or more 
persons were there, purposely re- 
maining silent, as they sometimes 
would, to try him, he would pause 





a moment as if to find out whether 
the room was eccupied or not, and 
then directly go up to and accost 
them. Wheu walkin g in fields, or 
places to which be was not accus- 
tomed, he woul: joint to every tree, 
gate, hedge, or post, before he 
could reach them with his stick ; and 
when asked how he knew they were 
there, he would auswer that he felt 
them by the obstruction which they 
caused to the air, His dexterity in 
playing at whist or cnibbage (and 
he penerally won the game) was un- 
commou: he marked the cards 
himself with a fine need!e, so neat- 
ly as hardly to be discerned on the 
closest examination, He 
himselfalways with a surprising ex- 
actuessand nicety ; and woula walk 
about the house or garden, find his 
clothes to dress, &c. &c. without as 
sistance, and with as much facility 
aS aby One posse sing sight. 

‘To his children he was a kind and 
indulye:.t father: he had seven, but 
the eldest, a fine boy, died while an 
infant. By the successful exertion 
of his musical talents, his own pa- 
trimony, and his wife’s fortune, lhe 
was enabled to maintaina most re- 
spectable situation in society ; and 
Mrs. Casson being highly accom- 
plished, and bestowing unremitting 
attention on her daughters, they 
were educated entirely at home; 
so that he was surrounded, even 
during their childhood, by little 
friends and companions, all eager 
to read to him and be of every ser- 

vice in their power ; and as they 
grew up, equally desirous to con- 
tibute to his amusement, and to 
forward his yarious plans for the 
use of the blind, He was diligent 
and active, both in body and mind, 
and enjoyed an uninterrupted state 
of good health, till within the last 
four or five years of his life, when @ 
gradual decay of his strength see »med 
to take place; and the ‘oss of his 
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Sabeved: wife, i in the y year r 1812, was 


a shock which increased his indis- 
position, and trial his fortitude 
could scarce sustain; but he bore 
it, as he did his long tliness, with 
resignation and patience ; and when 
many, from such extreme weakness 
as he felt, would have confined 
themselves to their chamber, he was 
to beseen every day walking abroad, 
with a slow feeble ste ps but serene 
and even smiling countenance, 
thankful for the blessings he still 
received, and manfully bearing up 
under the dispeusations of Provi- 
deuce. It was during this period, 
that his thoughts were much em- 
ploy ed in completing the wonderful 
invention before mentioned: he 
had used it, and yareegae by it, for 
many years,but it was not sufficient- 
ly explicit for public inspection ; 
he therefore determined to render 
itas perfect as possible—and, as- 
siste:!: by his eldest daughter, who 
was accustomed to read what he had 
written and to write for hin, drew 
up and arranved a set of rules and 
directions, which make it easy to be 
uiiderstood by every capacity. This 
being done, he resolved to take out 
a patent for his invention, that 
the credit of his simple and beau- 
tiful machine might not be injured 
by any imperfect imitations, For 
this purpose he went to London in 
July 1813, where he had his book 
of instructions with engravings of 
the signatures printed, and ex plain- 
ed the scheme to several very intel- 
ligeut and clever persons, who were 
greatly surprized and pleased with 
the extensive and useful properties 
ofthis elevant machine, which the 
learned Dr. Wilkinson called a 
panavgram, a word derived frow the 
Greek, and signifying its use for 
all lanonages, This name Mr. 
Casson adopted in bis specification 
for the patent, which having ob- 
tained, he returned to Liverpool to 





“superintend the manufactering of 
a number for the private subscrip- 
tions he had received, and intending 
the next spring toadvertise the pul- 
lic in general of the completion of 
a plan oi such importance to the 
blind: he also meant to solicit the 
patronage of some of those gene- 
rous and public spirited men who, 
by their unceasing attention to the 
education of the poor, and other 
patriotic institutions, have been, 
and are, the pride and honour of 
their couutry —hoping by their as- 
sistance to form some plan for a 
society, by subscription, from 
which the indigent blind, who were 
properly recommended, might re- 
ceive these machines gratis. This 
society he would have handsomely 
contributed to, trom a laudable de- 
sire for the education and improve- 
ment of blind children, for whom 
he always shewed the most te.der 
and compassionate regard. But the 
difficulty of getting the workmen to 
execute a sufficient number of the 
panagrams with the requisite ac- 
curacy and neatness, and his in- 
creasing indisposition, retarded his 
designs, and occasioned a delay 
still further lengthened by the me- 
lancholy event of his death on the 
24th of October, 1814; an event 
which will loug be lameuted by six 
affectionate daughters, and a large 
circle of adiniring friends, It is 
even an additional subject of re- 
gret to them, that he did not live to 
introduce to the world the result of 
many years’ study and perseve- 
rance, Nor eujoy tie reward due to 
his exertions, in the approbation 
which will doubtless attend its un- 
common merits. His last hours 
were calm, and unruffled by doubt 
or fear: he sunk into the arms of 
death as into a sweet sleep, and in 
the expression of his features might 
be seen the heavenly disposition of 
mind in which he closed his well- 
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spent lite. This hasty sketch of 
his character and eminent abilities 
is not at all exaggerated, though 
traced by the hand of affection. 
All that is here mentioned to his 
praise was frequently the theme of 
panegyric both amongst his inti- 
mate friends, and the inhabitants 
of Liverpool, by whom (though he 
was not what may be called a pub- 
lic character) he was generally 
known. His failings were few and 
trivial ; his virtues were many and 
worthy of imitation. Yet although 
«the master’s guiding hand” is 
withdrawn, and the advantage of 
his skilful direction Jost, this fa- 
vourite object of his studious hours 
is too important a disc overy, and 
too valuable an ac quis sition to the 
blind to be suffered to remain in 
the shades of obscurity ; and it is 
therefore now pre sented to the pa- 
tronage of a discerning and impar- 
tial public, without any other re- 
commeidation than its own intrin- 
sic worth, by his daughter, Miss 
Casson, who from being the con- 
stant assistant of her father in all 
his experiments, is well qualified 
to superintend the manufacturing 
of the Panagrams,—and, thorough- 
ly understanding the invention, to 
judge of the perfection of the 
work. 


(To be continued.) 





PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 


Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


ON THE 
To the 


Sir, 

THAT pleasure is Man’s chiefest 
good, (because, indeed, it is the 
perception of good that is properly 
pleasure) is an assertion most cer- 


tainly true; tho’, under the com- 


mon acceptance of it, not only false 
but odious: For, according to some, 
sensuality pass for 
equivalent. 


pleasure and 
terins 





Pleasure, in general, is the conse- 
quent apprehension of a suitable 
object, suitably applied to a right 
disposed faculty ; and is in the na- 
ture of it a relative thing, and so 
imports a peculiar relation and cor- 
respondeuce to the state and condi- 
tion of the person to whom it is a 
pleasure. For as those who discourse 
of atoms affirm, that there are atoms 
of all sorts, some circular, some 
triangular, some square, and the 
like; all which are continually in 
motion, and never settle till they 
fall into a fit circumscription or 
place of the same figure, so there 
are the like great diversities of minds 
and objects: Whence it is, that this 
object striking upon a mind thus or 
thus disposed, flies off aud rebounds 
without making any impression; 
but the same luckily happening 
upon another, of a disposition as it 
were framed for it, 1s presently 
catched at, and greedily clasped 
into the nearest union and embrace, 

The mind of man being a sub- 
stance of a boundless comprehen- 
sion, is an image not only of God’s 
spirituality, but of his infinity, It 
is not like any of the senses, limited 
to this or that kind of object (as the 
sight intermeddles not wiih that 
which affects the smell) but, with 
an universal superintendance, it ar- 
bitrates upon, and takes them in all, 
It is framed by God to receive more 
than nature can afford it, and so to 
be its own motive to seek for some- 
thing above nature, 

Now this is that part of man ‘to 
which the pleasures of religion pro- 
perly belong; and that in a double 
respect. 1. In reference to specu- 
lation, as it sustains the name of 
understanding. 2, In reference to 
practice, as it sustains the name of 
conscience. 

And first for speeulation, the plea- 
sures of which haye-beew sometimes 
SO great, so intense, so engrossing of 
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all the powers of the soul, that there 
has been no room left for any other 
pleasure: It has so called together 
all the spirits to that one work, that 
there has been no supply to carry 
on the inferior operations of nature. 
Contemplation feels no hunger, nor 
is sensible of any thirst, but that 
after knowledge. How frequent 
and exalted a pleasure did David 
find from his meditation in the di- 
vine law? All the day long it was 
the theme of his thoughts: the 
affairs of state, the government of 
his kingdom, might indeed employ, 
but it was this only that refreshed 
his mind, 

In the next place, religion is a 
pleasure to the mind, as it respects 
practice, and so sustains the name of 
conscience: and conscience, un- 
doubtedly, is the great repository 
and magazine of all those pleasures 
that can afford any solid refresh- 
ment to the soul. For when this is 
calm, serene, and absolving, then 
properly a man enjoys all things, 
and, what is more, himself; for 
that he must do, before he can enjoy 
any thing else. The pleasures of 
conscience are not only greater than 
all other pleasures, but may also 
serve instead of thein : for they only 
please and affect the mind in ¢tran- 
situ, in the pitiful narrow compass 
of actual fruition; whereas that of 
conscience entertains and feeds it 
with durable and lasting reflections. 
It is the ennobling property of this 
pleasure, that it never satiates or 
wearies; for it properly affects the 
Spirit, and a spirit feels no weari- 
ness, as being privileged from the 
causes of it. But can the Epicure 
say so of any of the pleasures that 
he so much doats upon? Do they 
not expire while they satisfy? And 
after a few minutes refreshment, 
determine in loathing? How short 
18 the interval between a pleasure 
aud burden? How indiscernible the 


transition from the one to the other ? 
Pleasure dwells no longer upon the 
appetite, than the necessities of na- 
ture, winch are quickly and easily 
provided for ; and then all that fol- 
lows, is a load and an oppression. 
Every morsel to a satisfied hunger, 
is only a new labour to a tired 
digestion, Every draught to him 
that has quenched his thirst, is but 
a farther quenching of nature, a 
provision for rheum and diseases, 

He that prolongs his meals, and 
sacrifices his time, as well as_ his 
other conveniences, to his luxury, 
how quickly does he out-sit his 
pleasures? and then, how is all the 
following time bestowed upon cere- 
mony and surfeit, till at length, 
after a long fatigue of eating, and 
drinking, and babbling, he con- 
cludes the great work of dining gen- 
teely, aud so makes a shift to rise 
from table, that he may lie down 
upon his bed; where, after he has 
slept himself into some use of him- 
self, by much ado, he staggers to 
his table again, and there ucts over 
the same brutish scene: so that he 
passes his whole life in a dozed con- 
dition, between sleeping and wak- 
ing, with a kind of drowsiness and 
coufusion upon his senses; which, 
what pleasure it can be, is hard to 
conceive: all that is of it dwells 
upon the tip of his tongue, and 
within the compass of his palate: a 
worthy prize for a man to purchase 
with the loss of his time, bis reason, 
and himself! 

Nor is that man less deceived, 
that thinks to maintain a constant 
tenor of pleasure, by a continual 
pursuit of sports and recreations : 
fur it is most certainly true of all 
these things, that as they refresh a 
man when he is weary, so they 
weary him when he is refreshed ; 
which is an evident demonstration 
that God never designed the use 
of them to be continual, by put- 
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thug such an emptiuess hia thein, as 
should so quickly fail, and lurch 
the expectation. 

But, on the contrary, the provi- 
dence of God has so ordered the 
course of things, that there is uo 
action, the usefulness of which bas 


made it the matter of duty, and of 


a profession, but a isan may bear 
the continual pursuit of it, without 
loathing or satiety. The same shop 
aud trade that supplies a man in 
his youth, employs him also in his 
age. Every morning he rises fresh 
to his hammer and anvil; he passes 
the day singing: custom has natu- 
ralized his labour to him ; his shop 
is his element, and he cannot, with 
any enjoyment of himself, live out 
of it. Whereas, no custom can 
make the painfulness of a debauch 
easy or pleasing to a man; since 
nothing can be pleasing to a man 
that is unnatural, But now, if God 
has interwoven such a_ pleasure 
with the works of our ordinary 
calling, how much superior must 
that be, that arises from a com- 
munion with God in his word and 
Spirit. 

All pleasures that affect the bo- 
dy, must needs weary, becanse they 
transport ; and all such transporta- 
tion is a violence; and no violence 
can be lasting, but determines upon 
the falling of the spirits, which are 
not able to keep up that height of 
motion that the pleasure of the 
sepses raises them to: and, there- 
fore, how inevitably does an immo- 
derate laughter end in a sigh? 
Which is ouly nature’s recovering 
itself after a force done to it. 

If we look upon those pleasures 
also, that have an higher object than 
the body, such as spring from ho- 
nour and grandeur of condition, we 
shall find, that even these are not so 
fresh and constant, but the mind 
can nauseate them, and quickly 


feek-the thimaess of popular breath, 


Those that are so fond of applause 
while they pursue it, how little do 
they taste of it when they have it? 
Like lightning, it ouly flashes upon 
the face, and it is gone; and ‘tis 
well if it does not hurt the man. 

As for greatness of place, though 
it is fit and necessary that some 
persons in the world suould be in 
love with a splendid servitude, yet 
certainly they must be much be- 
holden to their own fancy, that they 
can be pleased at it. For he that 
rises up early and poes to bed late, 
only to receive addresses, to read 
and answer petitions, is really as 
much tied and abridged in his free- 
dom, as he that waits all that time 
to present one. 

But, to proceed to a higher de- 
gree of pleasure, indeed the highest 
on this side that of religion, which 
is the pleasure of friendship and 
conversation. Friendship must c6n- 
fessedly be allowed the flower and 
crown of all temporal enjoyments. 
Yet has this not also its flaws and 
its dark side? For is not my friend 
a mau, aud is not friendship subject 
to the same mortality and change 
that men are? Has not my friend 
humours to be endured, as well as 
kindnesses to be enjoyed? And am 
I sure to smell the rose, without 
sometimes feeling the thorn ? 

In short, run over the circle of 
all earthly pleasures, and I dare al- 
firm, that had not God secured man 
a solid pleasure from his own ac- 
tions, after he had rolled from one 
to anoiher, and enjoyed them all, 
he would be forced to complam, 
that either they were not indeed 
pleasures, or that pleasure was uot 
satisfaction. 

Another ennobling property of 
the pleasure that accrues to a mal 
from religion, is; that it is such an 
one as is in nobody’s power, but 
only in bis that has it; so that he 
that has the property. may be also 
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a. tiellime 


sure of cle pe. peluil: 
so of auy otvard cujo, went that 
We are 
of men’s 
Yapine, avarice, aud Viescuce, Whe= 
the. we 
if do bully felterty apou my es- 
tate or re 
lon, as the tyract or raver will vive 
Bat Wiietl my 


coucerpment takes up vo wore rouin 


mortality is ca able of, 
geuerailly at tye nerey 


shail be hayoy or uv. For 


suidtion, | an apy, as 


me l-ave to be so, 


or COupiss tha inyself, ihea so 
long as 1 kuow where vo breathe, 
and to exist, | kuow also where to 
be happy. 

The ,leasure of the religious man 
is an easy and portable Aeasure, 
such an oue us ke carries about ja 
his bosows, without sar ey either 
the eye or euvy of the world, A 
man putty all h- 
this ove, ts like a traveler 5 patting 
all his yoo is into o.e jewels the 


sleusures into 


value is the sane, aud the couveni- 
ence greater. 

There is nothing that can raise a 
Man to that generous absoluteness of 
condition, a» neither to criige, to 
fawn, to depeud meanly; but that 
which gives him that happiuess 
withiu him-elf, for which men de- 
pead upon others. For surely I 
nee! salute no great man’s thresh- 
hold, sneak to none of his servauts 
orf lends, to speak a youd word for 
me to iny conscience. 

Upoii the result of all, to exhort 
men to be reiztous, is ooly, in 
other words, to e hort then to take 
their pleasure: a pleasure emnbased 
With no appendait stu, no conse 
quent loathing : a pleasure inade 
for the oul, and the soui for that; 
suitable to its spirituaity, and « qual 
to all its Capacities, : 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
EK. A. 
Newcastle, May 28. 


Vou, Ll, August, (S15, 











ON THe PeERal IOs UNS. QUEN@ 

Ck OF GAMING. ; 

Te the Editor of the New Universal 
WMuguzine. 





Sir, 

] HAVE been ever of opinion,that 
those viees whic race most vios 
leatly, Come uuder the votice of a 
pe wwdjeal writer with greater pro 
priety than any other; fo: as these 
papers circulaie woth g. caer faci 
lity aad are, as | Indy say, a'most 
évery body's reading, so they are 
moot likely to produce a reformas 
tion; whereas those ot ainoe vor 
luininous size, lose their «Hect ina 
great measure, frow their not betog 
Hence, I now intend 
ga uing,avice which 
countenauced by fash 
iou) degrades the professor below 
the level of humanity. It is not 
my intention to dwell on the vicie 
ousness of this practice by pointing 
out its several tnmoralities — 
such as the disregard of all ine 
dustry — the eucouragement of 
idlese.s—the ruin of imuocent fa¢ 
inilies, and the total subversion of 
every thing religious;—lI say, this is 
not my imteution: it has been rea 
peateily doue (though | am afraid 
to verylittle purpose) by men of the 
yreatest abilities. I shall, theree 
fore, treat this vice In a manner 
tunte nouvelle ; and by appealing 
to che very avarice which gives it 
birth, endeavour to shew how de- 
stru- tive itis to the fortunes of the 
pi ofessors, 

{tis commonly said that a man 
who yames bas an equal chance of 


Whib.siua 


so geveral, 
to descaut on 
(however 


r,asof losing ; aad, ‘heres 
fore, itis argued, that as his adver- 
sary has uo other advantave, than 
what he himself possesses, (0 a man 
of desperate fortune, gaming 1s not’ 
an aueligible resoarce., If ainan, ine 
deed, was ulways well enoush aes 
quamnied with the game, the hones. 
ty of lus adversary, ortheprineples 
Q 
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Ou the pernicious Conseques i «Gaming. 














of the parties he wages on, then an 
argument of this nature might carry 
some air of plausibility : but who 
can be sure of these ? Piay, which 
was originally intended asa relax- 
ation from more serious pursuits, 
or, as Mr. Addison seusibly tells us, 
to give people in mixed compa- 
nies sometliing to do, who had no- 
thing to say, is now becoine an 
infamous profession; and every 
thing that should be held sacred 
in man is violated by a set of 
wretches, who have no other business 
in soc lety than to labour for its de- 
struction : a man therefore of des- 
perate fortune, who thinks to repair 
it by this method, falls a dupe to 
the weakest of contrivances. The 
artifices of gamesters by profession 
are us ingenious, as they are end- 
less; and numbers of these con- 
stantly ply about every public place, 
who mutually serve each others vil- 
lainously purposes, uuawed by fear, 
unchecked by shame, and unmoved 
by humanity. But we will suppose 
this is not always the case, and that 
a man of pevetration, or as the 
phrase is, ‘aman who knows the 
best of the game,” shall be able to 
lay his betts, at least, on an equal 
chance;--let us suppase still further, 
that fortune favours bim, and that he 
is for a time under her brightest in- 
fluence—bad debts, payment of 
gumes, perquisites to waiters, and a 
long train of et ceteras, willin the 
end so reduce this succe s, that 
nothing but an unceasing run of 
good luck (the chances against 
which are almost infinite) can make 
him a tolerable gainer. Add to all 
these the certain loss of time, which 
employed in almost any other pur- 
suit could scarce fail of turning out 
to greater advantaze, 

One of the most capital enjoy- 
ments in this life is the confidence of 
friendship ; it-isan asylum where 
the unfortunate and wretched draw 


their chicfest consolation in the 
hour of affliction; but unhappily 
for a ygamester, he 1s of all cha- 
racters in society, robbed of this 
satisfaction ; the people who know 
him best, know him to he worthless ; 
they will not depend upon a man’s 
word, whose trade obliges him 
to be destitute of principle; so 
that, outcast from the world, and 
totally without support, he either 
falis u victim to his own de Spur, or 
the violated laws of his country. 

It is an observation as just us any 
on the catalogue of remarks, that 
no gamester was €ver an G@cono- 
mist; a run of good fortune, not 
only blots away the remembrance 
of losses, but opens an avenue to 
every species of prodigality : all 
sudden acquisitions have this effect ; 
aud if we look round this exteusive 
metropolis, we shall hardly tind at 
any oue time, halfa dozen persous 
(out of the mauy thousands who 
follow this infamous profession) 
that have made any thing like in- 
dependency ; on the contrary, they 
ave no less needy than contemptible, 
aud like the ravenous wolves of the 
forest, have nothing but the prey of 
the hour for their necessary sup- 
port. 

In a course of these observations, 
I am sorry to be under the necessity 
of remarking, that mm a country so 


distinzuished for commerce as our’s, 


a spe cies of t his vice should | ever get 
footin ws : publ lic red ‘eptac les for puo- 
samesters need ouly to be known, 
to be shunned, but what shall we 
say when these two great marts of 
industry, the P.change and the 
Alley, (that or nally eave rise to 


alia 
juence, and mace this 


lic 


me” CODSt 
kige dom what she is, the patroness 
of arts, and rival of Europe) what 
shall we say when these places, that 
should be sacred to hovesty and fair 
dealing, are too often dishonoured 
by every species of stock-jobbing 
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fraud ; and where, under the hypo- 
critical mask of industry, the ruin 
of families is effected ? 

This is a subject big with such 
t Tmust dismiss it to re- 
tis a subject that 


effects, t! 
lieve myseli;: 
must pain every lover of his country 
to reflect on, as it is impossible to 


it will, in time, be a principal oe- 
casion of the ruin of a country, 
whose extensive commerce, and 
great integrity, once held her up in 
such consequence to the rest of 


Europe. T.B. 
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ANTIQUARIAN PIETY. 


Tue laboriousand erudite Thomas 
Hearne had such an unaffected zeal 
for antiquarian researches, that 
whenever chance or inquiry put him 
in possession of soine novelty, some- 
thing yet undiscovered, he used very 
earnestly and devoutly to return 
thanks to God for his good luck. 
The following is one of those pious 
effusions: 

‘¢ Oh most gracious and merciful 
Lord God, wonderful in thy provi- 
dence, I return all possible thanks 
to thee for the care thou hast always 
taken of me. I continually meet 
with most signal instauces of this 
thy provideaoce, and one act yester- 
day, when I unexpectedly met with 
three old MSS, for which, in a par- 
ticular manner, | return my thanks, 
beseeching thee to continue the 
saine protection to me, a poor help- 
less sinner, and that for Jesus Christ 
his sake.”’ 

Hearne made manv valuable dis- 
coveries in the rubbish of antiquity, 
but he sometimes collected tha@ub- 
bish also. In allusion to his ‘Vora- 
city for whatever could be found, 
the following distich was composed 
upon him. 


«* Devil take thee, quoth Time, to Thomas 
Hearne 
Whatever I forget, you learn.” 


A cuRtovUS QUOTATION FROM A 
Manuscripr or Ma. Ausrey, 
In ASHMOLE’s Museum. 


Wheu he (Mouk, afterwards Duke 
of Albemarle) was prisoner in the 
Tower, bis mistress, Nan Clarges,’a 
blacksmith’s daughter, was kind to 
him in adouble capacity. It must 
be rernembered, that he was then in 
want, and that she assisted him. 
Here she was got with child. She 
wasnot at all handsome nor cleanly. 
Her mother was one of the five 
women barbers, and a woman of ill 
fame. A ballad was made on her 
and the other four: the burden of 
it was, 


‘ Did you ever hear the like, 
‘ Or ever hear the same, 
© Of five women berbers 
© That liv’d in Drury-lane.’ 


INGENIOUS ROBBERY. 


A fellow went in at the private 
door of an apothecary which hap- 
pened tostand most invitingly open. 

Q2 
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He walked up one air of stairs, 
packed up the bed, mattress, and 
all the bedding and furniture of the 
bed, and came softly down stairs 
with it; by some accident, his foot 
slipped in the passage, as he was 
going out, and the load fell from off 
his head, The notse brought out 
thearothecary —* Hey dav, friend,” 
says he, “what are you doing 
there ?”-—** Sir.” replied the man, 
without the least hesitation, ‘* | have 
brought home the bed and bedding 
you purchased to-day at the auce 
tion.”’ —-“* | purchase a bed at an 
auction '’’ was the answer, ** I was 
at no auction, nor have | bought 
any bed.’ —** bam sure,” returned 
tle fe''ow, “ my mas er told me it 
sas at an apothecary’s, or perhaps 
he m. 
thecary’s.—I am sorry for the mis- 
take, Sir, and I beg you will be so 
good asto help me up with my load 
avain, that I may carry it to the 
right place,” The apothecary very 


s@pilly did as he was desired, and 
> si mao marched off with his prize 
—but lo! when the apothe cary and 
his wife withdrew for bed at night, 
all that presented itself to their view 
was a naked four-post bedstead ! 
and the party robbed discovered 
that he had literally assisted in the 
robbing of himself. 


it Say, It was Near an apo- 





D. amonps. 


The number of known diamonds 
of 36 carats and upwards are no 
more than ten, two ouly of which 
were in England, viz. the Pigot 
diamond weighing 45 carats, and 


worth 16,2001. and ove in the poss 


session of the Horwsy family of 36 
carats, worth 8,000). Holland has 
but one, which weighs 36 carats, 
and is valued at 10,368), its form is 
conical, aid it was for some timein 
the possession of Messrs. Rundell 


and Biidge, of Loudon. France has 


~, 


twe, the largest was boughi by the 
Duke of Orleaus daring his Re- 
gency, and thuscalled the Regency 
diamond: its wenht ts Loc d carats, 


2 


and value 149. 0581.—Gerimaay has 
one weighing 129) carats avd worth 
155.: 821. —Russia is rich in these 
gems ;1ts largest is that of the Scepe 
tre, which is said to weigh 779 
If this be tue it must be 
worth, according to the general 
mode of estimating them, the enor- 
moussum of 4,854,728!. The his- 
tory of this diamond ts rather curi- 
ous. For a loug timeit formed the 
eye of an East India idol, from 
which post it was removed by an 
European soldier From him it 
passed through several hands, and 
was finally sold to the Empress 
Catherive for 90,1 OOL. a handsome 
annuity, aud a patent of Nobility, 
Russia has several others, one of 
which 1s estimated at 369,8001.— 
The Great Mog! has one of a rose 
colour, aud valued at 622.728), 
The two principal ones belonging 
to Persia urecalled, in the hyperlo- 
liéal language of the east, ™ the 
mouutaiu of splendour,’ and * the 
sea of glory 2” one worth 145,8001. 
and the other 34 848].—The Porta- 
guese royal family have two, one of 
which isstill uncut ; ayd if we may 
ercdit the Portuguese account, is 
the largest ever found ; it is said to 
weigh 1380 carats ; and supposing 
it to lose half its weight in cutting, 
it would be worth 5,644,8001. up- 
wards of a million more than the 
sceptre diamond of Russia. There 
is a small part broken off, which 
was done by the man whe found it, 
who ignorant of what stone it was, 
struck it with a hammer upon an 
anvil, It was found at the Brazils, 
Some persous conversant in thesé 
things doubt the existence of this 
stone. According to the model 
exhibited it is somewhat like the 
shape and size of an ostrich’s egg: 


carats. 
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The other diamond is the ; ossessien 
of the house of Bragauza is worth 


3,698,000  ~ 


Curntous Epirapn. 


A man who fel! from his horse 
and was killed on the spot, bad the 
following epitaph inscribed ou his 
tomb-stone. 


Between the stirrup and the cround 
lmeicy a k’d, and mercy found, 

PuturmMon Hotuanp, M. D. or 
VoLUMINOUs Mi.Mory, WHO 
FLOURISHHD IN Tit REIGN OF 
Cuarces I, 


Philemon 
called 
age, was educated at the university 
of Cambridge, He was for many 
years a school-master at Coventry, 
where he practised physic. He 
translated ** Livy, Pliuy’s Natural 
History, Plutarch s Murals, Sueto- 
niug,, Ammianuus  Marcellinus, 
Xenophou’s Cyropedia and Cam- 
den's Britaunia,” inte English ; and 
the Geographical part gf Speed's 


Holland, commonly 
the translator-veneral of his 








ritatua t 
Britanmia, to which 


theatre of Great ito Livin. 
The te made 
many useful additions, was the most 
valuable of his works.—Jt is sure 
prising that a man of two -nofese 
sions could fi.id ti we to translate so 
much; but it appears from the late 
of the Cyrorredia. thar he continued 
to translate ull he was eighty years 
of ave. Ife made the . 
epigram, upeu writing a la ye folio 
with a single pea : 


4 
; 5 
tO. tow Ine 


With one sole pen Lwrt this b vak, 
Made ofa ereyeg ese quills 

A penit wis when Tit tuok, 
Auda pres I lease it se ti 


ANECDOTE OF Cuartrs I. 


When the House of Commons, in 
1641, obtained of the king to pass 
an act, that they should net be dise 
solved without their own cousent, 
the constitution was then dissolved: 
and Lord Dorset, whe metthe king, 
(the unfortunate Charles the first) ad 


next day in the Park, called him*¥ 


very property, fellow-subject ; for 
he was no longer king, there being 
two co-equal powers in the king 
dem. 
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The Saxon anggthe..Gael ; or the 
Northern Metr poles, including 
@ Review ofthe Lowlucd and 
Highland Character. 12mo. 


4 vols, 18] 4. 


THIS work professes to do more 
Chan it pertordas, lov it professes to 
exmbit a view of the Lowland aud 
Highland Character, in which it 


wholly fails. 


It contains, indeed, 














some teeble sketches of them, which 
the author may probably consider 
iu the light of elaborateviews Come 
pared, however, with the worthless 
trash winch is now daily promale 
gated unde: the title of a novel. these 
volumes have sowe preteosions to 
notice, They are not wholly desti- 
tute of im.ciest in the narrative, or 
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R-jccced Pictuses. 











of originality in the characters ; but 
they certainly contain no principle 
of vitality. The language is often 
ungrammatical, besides being oc- 
easionally disfigured with Scotti- 
cisms. 


The Rejected Pictures, with de- 
seriptive Sketches of the several 
Compositions by some ci-devant 
and other Cognoscenti (being a 
Supplement tothe Royal Acudemy 
Catalogue of 1815.) To which 
are added a few of the secret 
reasons for their rejection by a 
distinguished member of the 
Hanging Commitice. 8vo, p. 120. 
1815. 


IF we cannot compliment the in- 
genious writer of this lively trifle, 
by telling him that it contains as 
much busiour and talent as the 
Rejected Addresses, we can at least 
assure him that !t contains more of 
both those qualities than are usually 
found in temporary productions of 
satire. The picce turns upon the 
supposition that certain pictures 
were refused admittance into the 
annual exhibition. at - Somerset 
House; and the reasons for this re- 
jection are here assigned either 
through the medium of apt quota- 
tions, or by remarks from the au- 
thor’s own pen. There seems to be 
an evident prejudice in tie author's 
mind towards certain in«dividuals 
both professional and political, 
and these prejudices lead him, on 
some occasions, to an undue aspe- 
rity of censure. The following are 
specimens of his more playful and 
harmless raillery. 


“91. Portrait of the Hon. and Rev. 
W--Ul--sl--y, 
Ch-ls-a, Vicar of 
&c. &e. &e. 

‘* Nolo episcopari.” 

" The assertion was not believed by 
the hanging committee.—Hangman, 








» Se 


&e. 





Rector of 


26. Portrait ofe Mr. W. Sm th, M. P. 
for N rw-ch, inthe act of presenting 
the Trinity Bill to the House of 
Commons: 

*¢ | believe in one God the Father 

Almighty, and—”’ Apostles’ Creed. 


‘*No more.” Shakespeare. 





«The orthodox feclings of the acade- 
my were horror-struck atthe attempt 
to introduce this picture.’’ Hangman’s, 
40. Portrait of Lord Th—-I--w, in his 

sludy, preparing a new edition of 

M--ni—i! 

‘+ Best siug it to the tune of /ight 0’ 
love, 
It is too heavy for so light a tune.” 
Shakespeare, 
¢¢¢ Aut insanit homo, aut versus fa- 
cit.” »” Horace, 
«** Let me not live if ever I saw any 
thing more loose, and almost more 
childish.’ ” Whitaker. 


© & *Tis ridiculous for a Jord to print 
verses: ’tis well enough to make 
them to please himself, but to make 
them public is foolish.” Selden, 


** The committee had rejected this 
portrait, conceiving it a libel on bis 
jordship, as the artist, amongst 
other papers on the table, had en. 
dorsed one, * Appointment of clerk 
for the custody of idiots and luaa- 
tics—’ A recent inspection of the 
Court Calendar has satisfied them 
that the painter only intended 4 
harmless reference to one of his 
Jordship’shonours.’” Hangman’t, 


114. A Piece of Still Life, in the style 
of Mr. Heaphy. 
‘‘ Urceoli, pelves, sartago, patella.” 
Juvenal. 


‘ The academy encourages no rival 
Seg i 
exhibitions.’ Hangman's 


123. Sketch of the painling room of 4 
keeper of the R -1 A—d—my: 
“©¢ His chamber was dispainted all 
within, 
With sundry colours, in the which 

were writ 
Infinite shapes of things dispersed 
thin ; - 
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Some such as in the world were never 
yet, 

Nor can devised be of mortal wit: 

Some daily seen and known by their 
names, 

Such as in idle fantasies do flit; 

Inferual hags, centaurs, fiends, hippo- 
dames, 

Apes, lions, eagles, owls, fools, lovers, 
children, dames.’ » Spencer. 





‘Mr. F—s—li having some private 
objections to the exhibition of this 
picture, it was rejected in compliment 
to him.” Hangman’s, 


136. 4 Lusus Nalure, in the cabinet of 
the R-y-l S-c—try, Painted for Mr. 
P-ne Kn—t. 

“A thing more strange than on Nile’s 
slime the sunne, 

Per bred, or all which into Noah’s ark 
caine, 

A thing which would have pos’d Adam 
to name : 


Stranger than seven  antiquaries’ 
sludics, 
Than Africk’s monters, Guianae’s 


Varicties, 


Stranger thaa strangers,” Donne. 


‘There was something so equivocal 
in this picture, that even the unfet- 
tered minds of the Ac—d—m _ were 
startled. Hungman’s. 


From the above sample, our rea- 
ders nay form some judgment as 
to the contenis of this amusing little 
volume; aud we can only add that 
if this be to their taste, they will 
find inany similar morsels scattered 
throughout, 


The Campaign of Paris in 181A, 
To which is prefixed a Sketch of 
the Campaign of 1813. Trans- 
lated from the krench of P. £. 
F. J. Giraud, 1 vol, 1515. 


We have not room to enter into 
an analysis of this volume, which 
contains a tolerably accurate and 
interesting account of the events 
which led the victerious armies of 


Campaign of Paris. 








the allies to the gates of Paris in 
1814; events, indeed, of which the 
importance and character are less 
sensibly felt at present, because 
another campaign, mere splendid, 
and more decisive, re- 
M. 
be considered 
rather as a compilation than an ori- 
ginal history, It tells many things, 
but it tells very few that were not 
told before. He seems to have di- 
ligently consulted such public 
documents as were accessible, but 
not to have possessed any exclusive 
means of inquiry. The account of 
the battle of Paris is too brief, in 
comparison with the extent which 
is assizned to other actions of a 
minor description. Upon the whole, 
however, it is a useful work. 


has since 
peated the same transaction. 
Giraud's work is to 


Greece; a Poem, in three parts; 
with Notes Critical, Classical 
Illustrations and Sketches of the 
Scenery. By William Haygarth, 
Esq. A. M. Ato. pp. 310. 


By the help ofa few plates which 
pourtray nothing distinctly, and 
broad margins, which leave nothing 
to- contemplate ; Mr. Haygarth las 
produced a quarto volume some- 
what expeisive. ‘The poetical vart, 
if it were printed ia a form suitable 
to its merits, would have been ush- 
ered into the world in the unassum- 
ae guise ofa five shilling duodecimo 
volume, instead of a quarto one at 
the moderate price of two guineas 
andahalf. Theexorbitant charges 
made ior modern booksare never lass 
reprehensible, however, than when 
affixed to such works as these, be- 
case they are precisely of that de- 
scription which every man can do 
without, and he who buys them 
therefore spends his money to gra- 
tify a vague curiosity rather than a 
cultivated taste, or athirst for legi- 
timate knowledge. 
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Tits poem os written in blank- 
verse, and coulais but few passaves 
that are worth reading. Mr. Hay- 
garth might have been a very re- 
spectable wiiter, if he had give us 
his account i The notes 
prove that he has many of the ac- 
com blishiments ofa scholar : but for 
his poetry it might Le called prose, 
and uo falsehood proclaimed. Poe 
try does pot consist in measuring 
ten sytinble lines of blank verse: 
these are tame and spiritless unless 


prose, 


animated hy the imagery and elo- 
‘quence ofa fervid imagination. Let 
the tollowise 

of the best specimens of the author's 


extract, which ts one 
talent. dere: mine what are his claims 
to the imopirat ous of the muse. It 
is a desers) Gon of Athens, 


* Let us ascend yon crogcy eminence, 
Aud \ ew the vhorious scene w ich «pens 


soni 

Far a- the eye can wander Froin the 
plain, 

Ce nm a’s cradel uprears its brew, 

Rugee, ant crawn’d with cixreumambient 





And «litUring temples; has its rocky base 
The a er’ 
Hai unk on siia 
Porcsies ond monuments, the sculptur'd 


} ap 


rvecksofa: cient ysre pose, 


wo cophials aud shafts 


OF pe‘limenis, tow’rs and triumphal arcs, 

Aad iwarb'e fanes, and moulderog thealves. 

Imax: iva + homing at the view 

Throw er the varied pr. spect the clear 
| a re 4 


the still soliiudes 
propled, and t.e sacre d 


Of fo mer ages . 
Once mie ae 


bids 
OF poets aud of sages seek ayain 
Their shady groves and! marble por ieces, 
Here, from the rocky Poyx, the eloquence 
Of Athens tighten d over Greece, and wing'’d 
Herthuniers; Ltebold her orators, 
Gate'iwg their robes, aud poinung to the 
Suvres 


—-- a. 
Whose billows lave the tombs of those 
who bled 
Por liberty. Here, lingering on the. banks 
Of pure ilissas, underneath the shade 
Of aged planes, the philosophic few 
Ap rt retire to hang upon the lips 
Of wisdom’s son. There, on the marble step 
Of the vast stadium's mound, range over 
rane, 
Assembled mult:tudes gaze silently, 
In bveathiessexpec'aton on the throng 
Of ¢ mvatants striving for masiery 
in Hgit, im wrestling, onin fervid course 
There soars Hymettas, flinging far around 
Hi. da k arms to the main, whilst at his feet 
leaming line of steeds and cars, 
And mailed) warriors guiding with their 
speais 
The serried phalanxes to Marathon. 
turn your gaze, and see 


Itrace § 





Now westward 
amidst 

Ycur olive woods, whose broad and verdaut 
he't 

Inverts the plain, the consecrated groves 

Of Academus, where Puilosophy, : 

W th finger press’d upon his wither’d lip, 

Leads by the hand a stole ciad gioup to 
hear 

From Plato’s mouth his heavenly eloquence, 


Thence turther glancing, let your eye 
repose 

Upon the distant mountains whose dark 
range 

Bounds the wide prospect, and exulting 
flash 


When on your pointed peak, Egaleos, 
I views, or seems to view, the ersian king 


Thrice leaping from his throne, as be 
beholds 

His shatter’ navy dark’aing the broad 
wave 


Of Salainis Now strain your utmost sight 

To Corinth, ond the hills of Petop’s tsle, 

Whieh onthe amber sky of ew ning float 

Like summer thence bomeward 
turing view 

The wide Sarne sea, hroken in cape 

ln h adiauds, aod in gulphs, Pi aus’ Bay, 

And tleak Mimychia; mark its golden 
bi east 

Sudied with pory le isles, and overhung 

Wi h niarbie temples, t. the lowy ray 

Of simset vlea v, ti lit meits in gloom 

Bo yond the stedow of Algean’s rocks, 

Amidst the dass Aigean’s disiaat surge.” 
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(ic Minstrel, 


a Sonnet — Verses. 








THE MUSES’ BOWER. 
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The Minstrel. A Sonnet, 
By Lord Byron. 
My soul is dark, ol! quick'y string, 
The baip Ll yet can brook to Lear, 
And Iktthy gentle: fingers fling, 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear, 
if in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it torth again, 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

Iwill ow and cease to burn my brain. 
Now bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor let thy notes of Joy be first ; 

Itell thee Minstrel 1 must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart will burst. 
For it hath been by sorrow nurst, 

And ached in sleepless silence long, 
And now ’tis douni’d to kuow the worst, 

And k at once, or yield tosong ! 


are 


Verses. 


To thee, lov’d Nith, thy gladsome plains, 
W bere late with careless thought [ rang'ds 
Though press’d with care, and sunk in woe, 
To thee I bring a beart unchang’d. 

I love thee, Nith, thy banks and stream, 
Tho’ memory there my bosom tear ; 

For there he rov’d that broke iy heart, 
Yet to that heart, ah! still how dear. 


Ungenerous youth! a heart to break, 
That proudly own’d you for its lord ; 
But gu, and bless some happier fair, 
Iti ne’er upbraid thee with a word. 
When death shall close these streaming 
eves, 
And life, and love, andall are o’er; 
3e joyful then, for Anna’s sighs, 
Will reach thy cruel heart uo more, 
W 
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RETROSPECT 


ew 


THE events which are now deve- 
lopiug themselves in France, con- 
stitute no very equivocal proof of 
the influence which Napoleon's 
system possessed over the political 
aud moral condition of that coun- 
try. When he made his escape 
from Elba, and resumed the im- 
perial sceptre, the veveral clamour 
of those who called for war avain 
to depose him, was, that he alone 
formed the rallying point tor sedi- 
tion and treachery,’ and that if he 
Were removed, or were placed be- 
youd the means of ruling, the storm 
would subside, and Louis XVIII. 
would reign over a tranquil, happy 


Vox. Lil, August, 1815, 


and affectionate people. This was 
the doctrine of those whose resent~ 
meut and hatred of the man ob- 
scured their judgment, and dis- 
qualified them fromm observing those 
multiplied causes which favoured 
his atte mnmpt, in the same proportion 
that they were adverse to the inier- 
ests of Louis. ‘I hey, however, who 
took a more dispassionate view of 
the interval state of France, of the 
ater 
part of its population, of the fears 
that ayitated some, the hopes that 
incited others, and above all, of 
the errors that had marked the 
brief period of Louis's government, 


opinions that animated the gre 
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assign d other reasons for the re- 
appearance of Bonaparte, and pre- 
dicted other consequences from it. 
They did not regard his presence 
in France, as the cause of revolt, 
but as the result of a matured de- 
sign which he alone was thought 
qualified to couduct, and which 
rested upon deeper and more géne- 
ral principles than a mere attach- 
ment of soldiers to a favourite 
Chieftain. The mighty engine 
which was to driv« Louis from his 
throne, convulse France with in- 
ternal commotion, aud call the 
armies of all Europe upon her 
froutiers, was already constructed, 
and waited only for his hand to give 
it the fatal impulse. The impulse has 
been given, and though that hand 
no longer guides its course, we are 
much mistaken if we suppose thet 
it will gradaally become motion- 
less.’ To supply that single hand, 
a thousand others will be stretched 
forth, which, like the fabled hydra’s 
heads, will be renewed twofold as 
fast as any are lopped away. 

It is now two months since the 
battle of Waterloo was fought; a 
battle whose disastrous cousequen- 
ces to France, no delusions were 
practised to conceal. The power 
of her enemies was felt in that con- 
flict. The vain dream of invinci- 
bility was put to scorn on that 
memorable day. The conquerors 
followed up the blow they had 
struck, and ere the nation had well 
comprehended the magnitude of its 
loss, the capital was captured, Na- 
poleon a fugitive, aud Lonis AVILI. 
restored, like an empty pageant to 
a throne which foreign bayonets 
uphold, and which is shorn of all 
the energy, vigour,- and dominion 
which make a king feared by his 
enemies, and respected by his sub- 
jects. Yet, though thus humbled 
as France has been, and though a 
large portion of her territory is ac« 


tually im the occupation of her 
enemies, but ber Mouarch’s friends, 
what prospect does the present 
moment hold out of peace and 
tranquillity ? That resistance which 
was at first local aud circumscrib- 
ed, is now diffusing itself through 
distant provinces, and a species of 
warfare, destructive to the invaders, 
is rapidly organizing itself. The 
lesson which France extorted from 
Spain, and which Spain taught to 
her and to all the world with heroic 
perseverance, she now practises her- 
self; she knows the aggregate 
power of the Allies; she kuows 
that they are numerous and strong: 
as an army, acting upou one wide 
and general scheme, they are able 
tv command success in any single 
conflict; but she knows also, that 
to divide, is to weaken; that by 
extending the sceve of war, she 
diminishes the collective efficacy of 
her adversaries; that to multiply 
the points of insurrection is to 
propagate the principle; and that 
when once a cause embraces for 
its supporters, the majority of @ 
nation, it gains strength by its own 
magnitude, and absorbs in its vor 
tex those who hesitate to declare 
themselves till they felt they might 
do it with safety, and those whose 
fears or whose despair alike dis- 
qualify thei from opposing the 
general torrent. Every thing, there 
fore, is to be dreaded from the pro 
tracted hostilities which still agi- 
tate various parts of Frauce. They 
prove that disaffection to the ex 
isting government is deeply rooted 
in many classes of the community; 
they prove also, that the disaffected 
are not dismayed by the numbess 
or the strenzth of the Allies; and 
they have the necessary, but fatal 
tendency, to foment and cherish 
those principles in which the ele 
ments of civil war are deeply seal 
ed, And if a civil war shoul 
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Conseque..ce acorct 


break forth, its borvors whl be 


as vravated by the presence ot 


foreigu soldiers, whose 


liste rierence 
Must exasperate those reseatuents 
and prejudices which already exist. 
It will wot be a contest ) 
the citizeis of a great state, split 
into factions, contendiug for popu- 
Jar rights, and seeking the atiain- 
meut of objects exclusively national; 
but it will 
cious character, of a war of exter- 
mination, and every man who ehe- 
rishes the feelings of a jatriot will 
think it his duty to arm azulnst 
the designs of the invaders 

It requires no veeuliar perspi- 
cacity of imfellect to anticipate the 
con seq vences of such a struggle in 
refer. nice to the interests of Louis 
XVIIL. When a nation is stimu- 
luted by injuries, and involved in 
the tumuit and confusion of war, 
it has neither leisure nor inclination 
to reason very vicely upon remote 
and olbscure causes. If the Allied 
powers take any part in the inter- 
nal commotions which threaten 
France, they can act only as the 
friends of Louis XVIII. and with 
the avowed intention of securing 
to him the undisturbed possession 
of his throne; and from the mo- 
ment that such a coalition of inter- 
ests comes undisguisedly into prae- 
tice, the government and the party 
of Louis will be identified with the 
projects of the invaders, und no one 
will attempt to discriminate be- 
twee: his resistance to the confe- 
derates of the Bourbons and the 
Bourbons themselves. The King 
will necessarily be comprehended 
in those feelings of resentment 
which an enlightened and a gallant 
nation may well be supposed to 
feel, in beholding itself at the mer- 
cy of a powerful league, united 
originally to destroy one man, and 
néw continuing the union to ops 
press a whole people, It is im vain 


between 


assume the more fero- 


Louis Ou the tier 


a ey 


by the selection of an equivocating 
That is substantially 
privea 
ful exercise of its 
rights can be 


phraseology P 
Onpressive which seeks to di 
nation of the la 
rignts, and what 
more simple aud determinate than 
those which secure to a people the 
priviege of deterusuing how they 
wil be governed ? 

Such will be the character of any 
interfereuce on the part of the Al- 
lies, in domestic troubles 
which seem yath hag over France, 
The restoration of the Bourbons 
was the work of their hands both 
in 1814 and 1815. His passage to 
the throne was opened for hin by 
foreign swords, In 1814 they 
thought him securely seated, and 
the armies withdrew ; but scarcely 
had they reached their respective 
dominions, when an enterprise which 
some politicians, in its commence- 
ment, laughed ut as a compound of 
madness and folly, again expatri- 
ated this family, and so well pro- 
vided against their return that a 
million of warriors were not thought 
too much to replace him. The 
frontiers of his kingdom offered 
him an easy egress; a formidable 
barrier, as the day of Waterloo 
can testify, was opposed to his in- 
gress. ‘The fortune of war however 
once more enabled the Allies to 
bring him back, A conquering 
army preceded him to the gates of 
Paris; an invading army followed 
in his rear. The moment when he 
reascended the throne was one of 
deep humiliation to France ; it was 
a moment of disaster, terror, con- 
fusion, and bloodshed. Why was 
that humiliation inflicted? Way 
were those disasters endured ? Why 
was that bloodshed occasioned ? 
That Louis XVII], might reign. 
A solemn, @ portentous atinwer, 
To whatever extremity of fortune 
France may be reduced, she never 
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Phe Atlies oo night to remain in France 








can forget the orivin of her mise- 
ries - The restoration of Louis 
XVill—an invading army—a civil 
war —proscriptions—requisitions— 
and anarchy—ure inseparable ideas 
jp the mind of a Frenchman. 

Upon any nation, but still more 
upon a nation like France, impe- 
tuous, volatile, «and familiarised 
with revolutions, such a sentiment, 
universally diffused, must be fatal 
to the interests of a dynasty which 
does not unite the popular voice 


in its favour. bey who are al- 


ready hostile to 1t will find thetr 
hatred quit kened ; they who are 
lukewarm will become zealous, aud 
even they who wish well to the 
King and rank among his friends, if 
they have any feelings of patriotisin, 
will wish that his cause rested upon 
a firmer and more he nourable basis, 

Amid these coufetiug passions, 
interests, aud auunosities, what pro- 
bability is there that tranquillity 
can be speedily restored, or that it 
eau be restored at all by such ile 
struments as are pow in action? 
The ground of quarrel is entirely 
changed Those who fought for 
Bonaparte may renounce their eri- 
ginal motive to rebellion, and, by 
the help of a little dexterity, be- 
come patriots. They may taik of 
foreign troops, subjugation, slaves 
ry, and national disgrace, words of 
potent efficacy when used to in- 
flame the passions of a people, and 
even affect to pity the cgndition of 
their King while they are Compass- 
ing his destruction, With those 
malcoutents, who are a numerous 
body, and comprise the army of 
Napoleon almost to aman, will be 
joined many honourable and vir- 
tuous characters, who cannot be in- 
sensible to the real devradation of 
their country ; their co-operation 
will lend a countenance to the 
projects of less scrupulous factions, 
and will naturally concihate the 





uureflecting portion of the commu- 
nity, which is generally the largest, 
and thus a storm may be engen- 
dered whose devastating sweep, per- 
haps, will scatter before it the littie 
strength which at this moment 
holds a Bourbon ou the throne. 
Whatever may have been the 
right possessed by the Allies to 
enter France, for the dethro.ement 
of Booaparte, they can bave no 
rivht to renian thee utter ahat end 
was accomnloned Trey have done 
all they professed to do. 17 
told the French nstion—** You 
shall not have N uleon for a So. 
vereion. = sie made # solemn treaty 
with: us, in which he abdicated the 
Imperial crowu far ever. We con- 
sider that abdication necessary 
for our welfaic and in-erests. His 
re-appearance on che throne is a 
violation of that ticaty, and endane- 
gers the peace and he opiness of 
Kurope. Wearm to de; ose him,” 
—Well, they have deposed him, 
Not ouiy he is deposed, he is a 
captive also, aua banished to a 
r-note isand ia the midst of the 
Aviautic. ‘Pheir work 1s. fivisi- 
ec; but they have added a labour 
© supererogation, They have emp- 
tied the throne, and yhey have 
filled it. They have given Louis 
XVIII. to the French people. Why 
do they remain in France now? If 
the people are willing to reccive 
Louis, and are coniented under his 
governinent, he is safe in Paris 
without the protection of their 
armies. If he be not acceptable to 
them, they have no right to over- 
awe the expression of popular opi- 
niou: they have no night to remain 
as an armed fence to guard the 
throne, which ouvht to be the 
image of a nation's wishes. .The 
bayonet. may impose silence: - but 
it cannot conciliate hearts. That 
Sovereign is a despot who rules by 
military coercion, even when his 
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army is composed of his subjects ; 
but he is something worse, and 
something at which a free mind in- 
stinctively revoits, when he holds 
his power throngh the tnstrumen- 
tality of foreigu swords. 

Jo whatever view, therefore, the 
interference of the Allies with the 
present condition 1s conte mplated, 
it is equally to be deprecated. As 
the friends of Louis, they will con- 
vert every Frenchman into his ene- 
my ; as the unjust, and unauthors 
ised intruders upon the people's 
inprescriptible and inalienable 
nights, they may be considered as 
evemies to the general happiness 
and liberties of mankind. 
which the 
actual condition of Franeé presents 


Such is the aspect 
to the serious observer of it; and 
itis pow abundantly evident that 
the cause of the evil is more de eply 


) 
seaied in the opimions, habits, and 


political structure of the country 
than was at first 1 naa ed, Alo ig 


succession lesnotic 
foverniments has 


people anh ‘oO | 


and military 
made the French 
artauke of a state 
of repose. 
1 do- 


wars, conquests, pillage ane 


minion are essential to their feli- 
city. 
lt cannot be denied, indeed, that 


France is humiliated, at the present 


moment, beyond avy thing whieh 


= 


her history records. She is not ouly 
vanquished, but degraded, and the 
degradation she now euduces is the 
fruit of her own vices and levity. 
The magnanimity which the Allies 
displayed in 
away upon a nation who regarded 
it, not as a boon, but a right; a 
nation which was full with the ar- 


1814, was thrown 


rogant notion that whatever might 
be her turpitude, whatever excesses 
she might commit, whatever pro- 
jects she might attempt, she was 
to be absolved from all their conse- 
guences, and to be treated with the 


i . . iy 
Wars, and rumours ol 


vtmost de lieacy aud forbearance, It 
is necessary, for the safety of Eu- 
rope, that she should feel, and 
severely feel, the consequences of 
her tnsince rity; but let this be 
done, as a political measure, grow- 
ing out of the relation ia which 
France stands with regard to the 
rest of Europe. We have uo objec- 
tion that she sheuld be made to 
pay the expences of the 
lighted up: 


war she 
we have no objection 
to see certain fortresses retained as 
a security for that payment: we are 
pleased to see her stripped of her 
ill-gotten works of art, plundered 
from every nation and city of Eu- 
rope : we should hardly lament if 
Alsace and Lorraine were dissevered 
from her; but we decidedly con- 
demu any interference ‘on the part 
of the Allies with the internal regu- 
lations of France, any attempt to 
over-awe the popular 
who shal] 


voice as to 
provided the 
individual they choose be not one 
who would put in action the same 


be king 


5? 


system which it has cost us so many 
millions, aud so’ much blood, to 
i‘ven if there were no 
injustice in such interference, its 
imspoley would be quite sufficient 
to render it inexpedient. The al- 
hed armies cannot remain in Fravce 
for any very long period ; and the 
moment they retire, Louis will be 


overthrow. 


ejected, supposing him now to re- 
tal his throne merely by the au- 
thority of foreryn bayonets. 

The king, since his return this 
second time, has shewn a little 
more vigour than before; but still 
he 1s too vacillating aud feeble for 
his station at such a critical mo- 
ment. Labedoyere has beeu shot; 
but if it is inteuded to strike a ter- 
ror into the disaffected and rebel- 
lious, Labedoyere inust only be the 
first of a long series. Marshal Ney 
is now upon hts trial; bis fate is 
certain, or if it be not certain, Lae 
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bedoyere was murdered, a id all 
who may be tried after Ney, ou; ght 
to be acquitted by acclamation. 
Bonaparte has at leusth sailed 
for his destination; and now we 
have got him safe, let us take care 
to keep him so. We are glad to 
perceive that several very necessary 
precautions have been taken. He 
has not been allowed to carry any 
money with him; he could not 
want any but for dangerous pur- 
poses, to bribe and corrupt. Al! 
that he can require, even to 
luxuries, will be supplied by this 
government: his property, how- 


ever, is only 4 {d iu trust, aud he 
is at libe: ty 1 » bequeath it at his 
death, in any way he may think 
proper. Another reyulation is, 
that while St. Helena continues to 
be his abode, no foreign vessels of 
any description whatsoever, are to 
approach the island. Without the 
meaus therefore of corruption, and 
without persons to corrupt, we 
think his escape from that island 
altoveth rw practicable. May he 
pass the remaider of his days in 
exptating a life stained with mul- 


tiplied crimes and olfences! 





TRANSACTIONS OF 
CILTIES, AND 
SCIENCES, AN 


DISCOVERIES IN 
Db MANUF 


PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
ARYS, 
ACTURES 


+ ae 


(Continued from p. 48.) 

THE practical cheui.t to whom 
this subject is addressed will dice 
tate the ingredient, uitrat, or acid, 
&e, its proper de ree of strength, 
and method of application, and 
likewise of what metal should be 
the boiler. 

A piece of wood boiled inthe 
solution of ihe nitrat of silver, and 
some pieces of green oak not so 
prepared, were put into garden 
mould, ina box, not air tight, and 
covered with ten inches of earth, in 
order to give them the dry rot. At 
the end of six months, when taken 
up, each piece was perfectly sound, 
and {ost all humidity in a few days 
in the open air. From their sound 
state,and drying rapidity, I con- 
cluded, that the earth had imbibed 
all those essences that cause wood 


te imbibe moisture, sud which, 


perhaps, assist to decompose it, 
Micht vot this operation on the 
i 
wood-works for large buildings be 
worth thetnal ? Coffi is never have 
the dry rot and retain their streugth 
of fibre louver than some palaces or 
sab 5 i 
ships. 
T. H. PASLEY. 
Chatham, Feb. 1815. 





M. Bouillon La Grange bas ob- 
served, that starch ex posed to a 
slight torrefaction acquiyes the 
property of dissolving in cold wa- 
ter, Being desirous of examining 
this faet, and of studying the cha- 
racters of torrefied starch, he re- 
marked the following phenomena: 

First. When starch is slightly 
torrefied watil it is of a whitish 
vrey colour, on treating It after- 
wards witli cold water, at several 
times, one-sixth part is actually 
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Ou Torre fied Starch. 














dissolved. The svlution is yellow, 
has an insipid taste, stmilar to that 
of gum; by evaporat.on there re- 
mains a mass of brownish yellow 
winch is brittle and dia- 
phanous ; its fiacture is vitreous, 


coiour, 


it remaius dry on comiay im cou 
dissolves in cold 


tact with the air, 
still better than in boiling water, 
and yieldsa viscous liquid, 
2. When starch is iorrefied 
so far tha: it bezius to exhale va- 
pours, and passes to a_ yellow- 
brown, it dissolves im cold water, 
and leaves no residuum ‘This 
solution is of amuch deeper brown, 
and much less vicious, thaa that of 
1, but in other respects it has 
the same properties. If we sup- 
pose, that during the torrefaction 
of vezetable substances a pert of 
theiroxygeu aud hydrogeu com- 
bines and forms water, or that part 
of the oxygen aud hydrogen being 
diffused in any what- 
ever, the carbon becomes predomi- 
nent, we must look upon torretied 
starch, soluble incold water, asa 
product containing moe carbon, 
and less of oxygen, than starch not 
torretied. It appears very proba- 
ble the starch contained in walt is, 
by the torrefaction of the malt, 
brought to a state of solubility in 
cold water ; it is perhaps the reason 
that beer brewed frow malt highly 
torrefied does not become so easily 
acid as when brewed from malt that 
has only heen dried. [f the saccharine 
substance of the malt be not ina 
great measure destroyed by the 
temperature, which torrefies the 
starch, we should recommend to 
brewers to push the torrefaction of 
the malt until it is quite browned. 
The beer would then keep much 
better. Indeed this principal is ac- 
tually followed in some breweries ; 
and the beer they furnish very rarely 
becomes acid ; but it must be 
allowed that it is less gaseous and 


manner 


pleasant to the taste, which is 
owiny to the saccharine principle 
being deteriorated by the high 
torrefuction of the malt, aud by 
the fermentation of the decoction, 
beer of a pale. olour, even that which 
keeps a loug time, still contains a 
cousiderable quantity of tach. 
Ths starch renders it very nourish 
inz, but it at the same time dis- 
poses it to become acid, 

secretary to the 
in Dublin, has 
which he shews 


Mr. Donovan, 
Kirwanian Soci ty 


— ; 
reag &@ paper, 


thet the principles ol galvanism 
and electiicity are Cifierent, the 
former beime more immediately 


connected with chemical affinity 
There has always 
thing in the laws of 
these two plenomena, not strictly 
reconcileal le to each other, though 
in other respects, they accord so 
perfecily. 

Dr. Ayrton Puris, of Penzance, 
has established a Geological So- 
ciety for the couniy of Cornwall, a 
district abounding in minerals, 
some of which are with difficulty 
met with in other parts of the world. 
Apartments have been provided at 
Penzance, which coutain a collec 


than the laiter. 


ape iwred $ yeaa 


tion of minerals already highly in- 
teresting; among the latter addi- 
tions are rutilute, lately discovered 
in the slate quarries at Tintegel ; a 
grey copper ore from Crennis 
mine, the composition of which re- 
sembles the fal-erz, with the ex- 
ception of lead; wood tin from 
Trethurgy — neur St. Anstel, 
ina matrix of shorl and quartz; 
the triple sulphuret of antimony, 
lead, and copper, which has re-ap- 
peared at the antimony mine, near 
Port Isaac, alter a lapse of twenty 
years; sulphate of burytes, now 
found at Huei Unity, for the first 
time in Cornwall; and a large quan- 
tity of stream gold, presented by 
Sir Ciiristopler Maw kins. 








nal new edition of the Pharmaco- 
pxia Lon inensis is in great for- 
wardness. The college has con- 
sulted some practical chemists on 


the occasion: we may therefore hope. 


for aless imperfect production than 
the one now 10 use, the inaccura- 
cies of which have been so severely 
animadverted upon. 

Mr. Brande, in his present in- 
teresting course of lectures on the 
history of chemistry, states, that a 
single chaldron, or twelve sacks of 
Wall’s End coals, will produce ten 
thousaud cubical feet of gas, fit for 
illumination, and that every burner 
of an Argand lamp, consumes be- 
tween three and four cubical feet 
per hour. 

Royal Institution. — Professor 
Brande has delivered his fifteenth 
and concluding lecture, in which he 
presented lis audience with a suc- 
cinet sccount of the origin and 
progress of electro-chemical scien- 
cey, and dweit particula ly ou the 
brilliant and important discoveries 
and researches of his predecessor, 
Sir H. Davy. 

The application of electricity to 
chemistry, seems to have orig inat- 
ed with Beccaria and Canton, and 
to have been brought mto more 
general notice by the experiments 
olf Dr. Priestly, and the refined and 
masterly researches of Mr, Caven- 
dish ; but nothing very important 
was achieved in this branch of ex- 
perimental philosophy, previous to 
the discovery of the Voltaic pile. 
Ta the earliest experiments with this 
mstrument, some of the leading 
chemical powers were developed, 
especially its decomposing energies 
in regard to water and saline solu- 
tious ; it was also observed that the 
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teyal Institution, 





electrisation of distilled water was 
attended with the extrication of 
acid and alealine mutter; a pleno- 
menon, in explanation of which, a 
variety of crude and unsatisfactory 
hypotheses were indulged iu; it 
was conceived that pure water was 
capable of producing acids aud 
alkaline, by uniting with positive 
and newative electricity : that these 
passed from the 
through the wire into the water; 
and that they resulted from the de- 
composition of the aqueous ele 


bodies battery 


ments oxygen aud hydrogen. The 
amusement of 
thus preterred to the drudgery of 
experiment, the advances towards 
truth was slow and imperfect, and 


; ? 
hypothesis being 


philosophers seemed rather inclin 
ed to talk and 


remar: 


reason upon the 
able and new phenomena 
than to endeavour to remove the 
veil of mystery in which they wer 
enveloped, by the toilsome but sur 
method of experimental researches 


a task reserved for, aud 
ably performed by Sir H, Davy 
Mr. Brande illustrated these inves 
tivatious by a series of experime 

with the lurve Voltaic apparatus 
employed in his former iecture, 
and having sum 
ing conclusions 
discoveries of which they had been 
productive. It was proved that the 
acid and alkaline matters was derived 
from the presence of foreign bodies; 
that the elements of water, and of 
the atmosphere had given rise to 
nitric acid and 
that every extraneous body being 
carefully excluded, water was re- 
stored by the electrical energy 
into oxygen and hydrogen only. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW HACKNEY COACH ACT. 


THE leading features of this Act 
are the abolition of the Ticket sys- 
tem, and the practice of bargain- 
ing between the hackney coachman 
and his fare; and this Act was on 
Thursday, for the first time, acted 
upon, ina cause which was heard 
before Mr. Farrait, the Magistrate, 
acting for Mr. Hicks, of Marlbo- 
rough-street. As it was the first 
decision on a new law, aud as such 
decision equally interests the pub- 
lic and the hackney coachmen, the 
case merits notice. Richard Witty, 
who had driven a hackuey coach 
for 32 years, and who happened to 
prove oue of the Committee of four 
Coachmasters consulted by Mr. 
Lushington in the formation of the 
last new Act, summoned Mr, 
Schuberth, of Great Poland-street, 
to pay his fare of 3s. 6d. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Schuberth’s lady, 
having been a long time unwell, 
and the Brighton air being pre- 
scribed for her, he was advised te 
try the effects of a ride about town, 
to see whether she could bear tra- 
velling ; and accordingly the com- 
plainant’s hackney chariot, No. 
719, was hired. Previously to get- 
ting into the coach, Mr. 8S. asked 
Witty how much he would charge 
per hour, and the coachman re- 

lied 3s. The parties rode for an 

Our, when the coachman demand- 
ed 8s, 6d.—for waiting, 6d. and 3s. 
for the fare. Mr. S. refused to pay 
ay more than 3s, maintaining that 
the coachman had agreed for that 
sum; and on Mr. S. refusing to 
pay, he was summoned. Mr. S. 
still relied upon his agreement, and 


Vou. I. August, 1915, 


urged it as the motive of his oppo- 
sition. 

Mr, Farrant said, he must de- 
cide the case according to the law; 
and by the Act of last Session, all 
agreements were not only made 

- pull and void, but it was enacted, 

that should any hackney coache 
man, whether in virtue of any pre- 
vious agreement, or otherwise, take 
more than his legal fare on such 
pretext, he would thereby make 
himself liable to a penalty of Sl, 
That Act most wisely put an end 
to all such agreements, as they 
never could be entered into but for 
the purpose of frau:!, and it was 
well known how great had been the 
extortions of coachmen plying at 
the Theatres and other public 
places. Happily they were now 
terminated. The coachman was 
entitled to charge by time or dis- 
tance, just as he pleased; and if 
Mr. 8. thought the fare was not 
3s. 6d. by distance, he could have 
the ground measured. 

Mr. S.- declining to order the 
ground to be measured, the Ma- 
gistrate adjudged him to pay 8s. 
3s. 6d, fare, ls, Gd. mun’s time 
(that sam being allowed by the 
Act), and 3s,expences. The money 
was immediately paid. 





Court of Chancery, July 22. 


Sir S. Romitty applied for an 
order to make the Rev, ——— 
Willan, Richard Jones, Jane Jones, 
Richard Sawood, and Jane Sawood, 
to appear in Court to auswer fora 
contempt, for marrying J. R. Mere- 
dith Water, a minor and a ward of 
S 
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the Court, to the aforesaid Jane 
Jones. 

It appeared by the affidavit of the 
Minoy, that in April last he weat 
with his tutor, the Kev. J. Scott, to 
visit his mother at Wrexham. He 
there saw Jaue Jones, a bricklayer's 
Jabourer 6 daughter, with whom he 
had previously formed an aufortu- 
nate connexion. She told him that 
she knew he did not like to go to 
school (he being then about to go 
te Eton), and that his only way to 
avoid it would be by marrying her. 
At this time the minor was but 
seventeen years of age, and heir to 
a large fortune by the will of his 
deceased father, who had made him 
a ward of Chancery. Jane Jones 
also told him she had sent Richard 
Sawood to Chester, to publish the 
banns of marriaye between them, 
In consequence of this information, 
the minor set out for Chester a day 
or two after, accompanied by Jane 
Jones, her father Richard Jones, 
and Jane Sawood, the wife of the 
man who had got the banns pub- 
lished. ‘They went to the church 
of St. Mary’s, Chester, where the 
minister was about to marry them, 
when the bell tolled, and the clerk 
desired him to stop, as he was 
wanted, This request was com- 
plied with; and while the clerk was 
gone, the parson asked the minor 
how old he was, and he answered 
seventeen. The parson then asked 
whether his father was living, to 
which he replied in the negative. 
The minister asked him whether his 
mother was living, aud if so, where 
she dwelt. That the minor also 
answered. He was then asked by 
the clergyman who was his guard- 
jan, to which he replied, “ The 
Lord Chancellor.”” The minister 
continued by asking what profes- 
sion he was, but the minor did 
not recollect what answer he gave. 
He had, however, been previously 





instructed by the Joues’s- 10 say 
that he was a labourer, and lived at 
the Split Crow, a public house, in 
the parish of St. Mary's, Chester, 
At the conclusion of these interro- 
gatories, the clerk returned, and 
informed the parson that there was 
@ person waiting at his house to 
forbid the marrage; but the mie 
nister declared he would go on with 
the ceremony, as that person ought 
to have made his objection when 
the banns were published. 

There was also the affidavit of 
one of the executors of the minor's 
father’s will, who deposed, that 
hearing the minor was harboured 
in Jones the bricklayer’s house, he 
went there, and warned him and his 
daughter, that the minor was a ward 
of Chancery, and that if they did 
any thing with him contrary to the 
rules of that Court, they would be 
severely punished. 

The Lord Chancellor ordered that 
the minor, the wife that he had got, 
her father, and Parson Willan, 
should appear in Court on Wed- 
nesday next. 


Court of Chancery, Aug. 16. 
CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
Tuomas Wape, Esq. the next 

Sriend of ANNE WADE, a minor 

and a wurd of Chancery, *. 

Cuarutrs Henry Basevey, Esq. 

Simon Marie, Mary Juuia 

Marit, his wife, MatTurw 

Barron, and Mareanet Kam 

SAY. 

An application was made, some 
time back, to the Lord Chancellor, 
in his private chamber, for an at 
tachment to issue against Charles 
Heury Bareley, for carrying off and 
marrying Anne Wade, a ward of 
the Court, and also against the 
other defendants, for aiding and a& 
sisting him. 

It appeared that an injunction 
had been direeted to be issued’by 
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the Lord Chancellor, in the month 
of November last, directed to the 
defendant Baseley, restraining bim 
from all intercourse with the young 
lady, she having a short time before 
eloped with him, but was pursued 
and overtaken by her guardian, be- 
fore a marriage had taken place. 
At that time this young lady, who 
is only eighteen years of age, and 
heiress to an estate of five thousand 
pounds per aunum, wrote to the 
Lord Chancellor, protesting that 
she had been carried off by the de- 
fendant contrary to her inclination, 
and that she never would have fur- 
ther intercourse with the defendant 
Baseley, and that he would never 
let her rest, if he was allowed to be 
at large. The Lord Chancellor 
then gave her his assurance, that if 
Baseley could be found withio his 
jurisdiction, he should be impri- 
soned. The defendant, Baseley, 
however, avoided his Lordship’s or- 
der, and on the 25th of May last 
earried her off from the seat of her 
Getta. Thomas Broughton, Esq. 

codhatch, Ryegate, assisted by 
the other defendants, viz. Simon 
Marie, a Frenchman, Mary Julia 
Marie, his wife, a native of England, 
and governess to Miss Wade ; Mar- 
garet Ramsay, her servant, and 
Matthew Barron, servant to the de- 
feadant, Baseley. The marriage 
ceremeny was first performed at 
Gretna Green, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh. This, day was ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor for 
the defendants to appear before him, 
but they did not obey his order. 

Sir S. Romilly, at the sitting of 
the Court this day, stated, that Mr. 
Broughton, the guardian of the in- 
fant, had made an affidavit, setting 
forth that he had made every ‘en- 
quiry into the character of Mary 
Julia Marie, before he employed 

tas governess to Miss Wade, that 


she had lived in the family of Peter 


Vere, Esq. Grosvenor-place, in the 
same capacity, aud fiom whom he 
had a most excellent character of 
her. 

The Lord Chancellor.—* I never 
attuched any blame to Mr. Brough- 
ton, but I thought it was necessary 
that he should shew that there was 
not even a scintilla of negligence 
attached to him; | think he has 
now fully done that, and | conceive 
it to be my duty thus publicly to 
express that such is my opinion.” 

Mr. Bell—‘ We have not been 
able to serve the defendants with 
your Lordship's order; but we uu- 
derstand that they came part of the 
way from Ediuburgh to obey it, 
but changed their minds, and 
turned back to Scotland.” 

The Lord Chancellor—** Has the 
governess returued back ?” 

Mr. Shadweli—** Yes, my Lord, 
Madame Marie is with them.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* [ see 
Mr, Broughton in Court ; 1 wish to 
ask him a question. * Do you re- 
member attending me in the House 
of Lords, and receiving a letter from 
this young lady; I have received 
another letter from her, denying 
the contents of the first, and stating 
that it was dictated by you aud Mrs, 
Brougtiton ?” 

Mr, Broughten—* On my ho- 
nour it was not.” 

The Lord Chancellor—**1] believe 
you ; | would not give her credit for 
any thing she would say.” 

Mr, Shadwell --** 1 can bear tes« 
timony that it was not dictated by 
either Mr. or Mrs. Broughton, for 
the young lady culled at my house, 
aud declared, in the most. positive 
manner, to the’sume effect as the 
letter received by your Lordship, 
that the elopement had taken place 
against her inclination, and that 
she never wished to have any further 
correspondence with the defendant 
Baseley.”’ 
$2 
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The Lord Chaucellor—* Take an 
order “that the receiver shall hold 
the assets of this young lady until 
further directions; and let the pa- 
pers and proceedings be laid before 
the Attorney General, for the pur- 
pose of directing such prosecution 
as he may think proper.” 

Sir S. Romilly —* It will be ne- 
cessury for your Lordship to men- 
tion in the order the names of the 
persons to be prosecuted ; for if it 
was to be merely a general order, 
mentioning all the parties, the At- 
torney-General might think he was 
oblived toinclude Mr. Broughton.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* I will 
have the names mentioned in the 
order. I trust I am perfectly un- 
derstood relative to Mr. Broughton; 
so far from thinking his conduct 
blaweable, that | pronounce it to 
be meritorious, If the Attorney- 
General does not direct all the de- 
fendants to be indicted for a con- 
spiracy, eveo then there will be a 
serious charge for prosecution 
agaist the defendant Baseley.” 

Sir S. Romilly— If the main- 
tenance of this young lady should 
be suspended, how is Mr. Brongh- 
ton to be paid? He has been at 
great expence in pursuing those fu- 
gitives. He had received a check 
on Mr. Mowbray, who has become 
a bavkrupt, and it is good for no- 
thing.” 

The Lord Chancellor—** I have 
no hesitation in directing him to be 
paid out of the funds in Court. But 
no part of the funds to be paid to 
the husband while he keeps out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court, Iam 


afraid these people have got a mis- 
taken notion, that when this lady 
comes of age, it will put av end to 
the contempt. Let them know from 
me, that if the defendant Baseley 
shonld live until he was seventy 
years of age, still he would be liable 
for a contempt of Court.” 

Mr. Bell, in the course of the 
day, again mentioned this case to 
his Lordship, and stated the con. 
tents of a petition filed by the de. 
fendant, Baseley, praying for liberty 
to go before a master, to have such 
settlement made on the young lady, 
as the Court might direct. The 
Learned Counsel suggested, ** that 
asa great part of the property was in 
real estates, it was doubted whether 
the defendant Baseley would not be 
able to get possession of the real 
property, on the infant coming of 
age ; and as the defendant Baseley 
had appeared by his Solicitors, 
Messrs, Dawson and Co. and Mr. 
Horne, his Counsel, on the 10th 
inst. and had got the hearing to 
stand over to this day, he thought 
his appearance on the 10th, and not 
on this day, ought to be noted down 
by the Registrar.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* The de- 
fendant Baseley petitioned, but I 
ordered him to appear: I cannot 
act till he personally appears. It 
may be necessary to outlaw the 
parties. The defendant Baseley, in 
the long run, will find the law too 
stroug for him, if he comes in my 
time: if not, I have no doubt but 
my successor will do ample justice. 
He shall never get a farthing of the 
lady’s property.” 
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Tuesday, June 27. 
Messages.—The Duke of Cumberland’s Mar- 
riage. 

The Earl! of Liverpool presented a mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent, communi- 
cating to the House the marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland with a Princess of 
the honse of Mecklenburg Strelitz, niece 
to her Majesty, aud relying on the Lordsto 
enable him tu make provision for their Roy- 
al Highnesses suitable to their rank; which 
was ordered to be taken into consideration. 





Wednesday, June 28. 
Addresses. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to propose an 
address to the Prince Regent in answer to 
his message, calling on the house to vote 
an additional provision for the Duke of 
Cumberland, on his marriage. He stated 
that it was intended to give his Royal 
Highness 6,000}. a year in addition to his 
present income. His income, indepen- 
dent of 6,0001. per annum, was to be set- 
ed as a jointure on her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cumberland. His Lordship 
concluding by moving an address, con- 
curring in the message, which was carried 
nem, dis. 

The noble earl then proposed an address 
to the message for the usual vote of cre- 
dit, The sum required, he said, would be 
six millions, which was necessary to make 
Proper exertions with a view to bring about 
@ just and honourable peace. The address 
Was then agreed to unanimously. 

Monday, July 3. 

The Duke of Wellington's Additional 
Grant Bill, the Holyhead Road, and the 
Scotch Distilleries Bills, were brought. up 
from the Commons, and read the first 
time. 

On the motion of Viscount Sidmouth, a 
clause was added to the Thames Police 
Bill to prevent persons bathing within a 
certain distance of the publie stairs and 
plying places. 





Tuesday, July 4. 

Earl Grey presented a petition from 
Mr. Mallison, the inventor of a life-pre. 
server, praying for such compensation 
frem parliament as the nature of his in- 
vention may deserve.—Laid on the table. 

Wednesday, July 5. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Petition. 

Earl Grey called the attention of the 
house, pursuant to notice, toa petition he 
had presented on a former day from the 
licensed victuallers of the town of Alnwick, 
praying fora repeal of acditional duties 
laid during the present session of Parlia- 
ment on wine, spirits, and tobacco licences. 
When his lordship presented i1, a discus= 
sion arose on the question, whether it 
could be received conformable to the 
praciice of Parliament? It was alleged 
that a petition could not be received 
aguinst any tax during the session in which 
it had passed; but as doubts were enter- 
tained by several noble lords on the sub- 
ject, Earl Grey agreed to withdraw the 
petition, and introduce it again, after some 
search should be made for precedents. 

This being the state of the question, 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had found 
that a great variety of petitions had beeu 
presented in the House of Commons for 
the repeal of duties, and that the same 
had not been received in the session when 
such taxes passed, It appeared on their 
lordships’ journals, that in 1786 there was 
a petition from the Lord Mayor and Com- 
moualty of London against a duty on to- 
bacco. There was also one from the Mer- 
chants of London against it, and oné from 
the tobacconists. ‘The question arose whe- 
ther the same could be received, and a 
committee was appointed to search for pre- 
cedents, and report thereon, In conse- 
quence of the said report, the Lord Mayor’s 
petition was received. The house reject- 
ed that from ithe merchants generally, be- 
causetheir interest was not peculiar. The 
petition from the tobacconists was reeeived, 
but the petitioners, who were heard by 
counsel, were confined to points of new re- 
gulation. 
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~ Karl Stanhope pomred out many inac- 
curacies which had recently occurred in 
tax bills in consequence of the determina- 
tion of Parliament to hear nothing against 
such bills. His lordship was of opinion 
the petition ought to be received. 

Ear! Grey.—This is a petition from the 
licensed victuallers, praying your Lord- 
ships to repeal a bill passed this session 
of Parliament for increasing the duties on 
their licences, which they consider a hard- 
ship which doves not press on others of his 
Majesty’s subjects. If there was any rule 
to preclude their petition, I should not 
propose it; but I ca: not find any rules 
or order to the contrary. Fiom what has 
been stated by a noble and learned Jord, it 
does not appear there is any rule against 
receiving this petition. ‘The noble lord had 
stated one case of duty on tobacco, where a 
petition against it was received; one was 
rejected, and two received. Counsel, as 
I understand, were confined to new re- 
gulations introduced to the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor then observed, that 
the petition was to repeal duties in an act 
of this session, which contained no clause 
to enable their lordships to alter that act. 
However it remained with the house to 
say whether the Petition shouid be receiv- 
ed. Looking at their} urnals, it appeared 
that a great number of petitions had heen 
received ayainst tax bills passed during an- 
tecedent sessions. 

The question was then put, and carried 
in the affirmative ; the petition was conse- 
quently received, and Jaid on the table. 

Thursday, July 6. 
College of Surgeons. 

Lord Stanhope, adverting to the bill be- 
fore the house to regulate the practice of 
surgeons, observed upon its exceptiorable 
tendency, and the clumsy manner in which 
it was drawn up. For instance, it contain- 
éd a clause prohibiting male p:rsons from 
practising as men midwives; sv that, ob- 
served the Noble Lord, women were not to 
be prevented from practising as men-mid- 
wives,—(A laugh.) 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that from 
the provisions of this bill, which proposed a 
penalty of £30 upon any one who practised 
@s a surgeon, without being admitted to 
the College of Surgeons, he very much 
feared that if it were passed in its present 
stale, there were many parts of the coun- 
try in which the people would be without 
aoy medical assistance whatever. 

Lord Liverpool apprehended from the 
@onstruction of this bill, no private indivi- 


dua coud acminster any medical relief 
or even draw teeth, or bleed in his own fa- 
mily, without Jeing subject to the proposed 
penalty; therefore he could not assent 
to the passing of the bil! in its present 
state; yet from a consideration of the re- 
spe table body with whom it originated, he 
did not wish to propose its immediate re. 
jection, but rather that it should be allow- 
ed to pass through acommittee ; and then 
Jet it stand over to the next session, in or- 
der to afford to its authors an opportunity 
of re-examining its provisions and modify- 
ing its character. 

The Bill was accordingly ordered to be 
committed. 





Monday, July 10. 
The Pillory bill was thrown out, and the 
Apothecaries’ bill ordered to pass. 





Wednesday, July 12. 

The Prince Regent eame to the house at 
two o’clock. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, attended by the Members, ap- 
peared at the bar, and delivered the follow. 
ing speech :— 


‘* May it please your Roya! Highness, 

‘4 We his Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in obedience to your Royal Highness’s 
commands, attend your Royal Highness; 
and according to our ancient privilege, we 
erave leave to present with our own hands 
our grant of supply, which congludes the 
labour of the session. 

# Inthe ordinary course of our proceed. 
ings much of our time bas been occupied in 
discussing tneasures of great importance to 
the state, with respect to its agriculture, 
shipping, and finances. 

“* We have endeavoured to regulate our 
corn jaws with prudence and firmness, 
that protection and encouragement may 
be given tothe agricultural interests of 
every part of the United Kingdom, without 
endangering the prosperity of our trade 
and manufactures. We have endeavoured 
also to derive new means of maritime 
strength from the valuable resources of 
our Indian possessions ; and after «evis- 
ing and preparing such plans, for adjusting 
the public revenue and expenditure, as 
might suit a period of returning peace, We 
have been called upon by unlooked for 
events to renew our exertions and sacrifi* 
ces upon the most exiended scale of war. 

‘* Scarcely had we closed with America, 
and scarcely had the Congress of Vienna 
laid the first foundation of these arrange’ 
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ments wien were destived ty e nso.idate 
the peace of Ewope, when, im direct -on- 
travention of the most solemn engage- 
ments, the Disturber of Europe and De- 
stroyer of the human race resappeared 
upon the throne of France, and the world 
was once more in arms. 

‘** In the short space of three months, by 
rapid strides, the fate of Europe has been 
again brought to issue; and the conflict 
was tremendous, but the result has ben 
glorious. ~The most wor'ike nations, head- 
ed by the most renowaed commanders, 
have met n battle, and, as Britons, we 
have tne triumphan: satisfaction to kvuow 
(however much tht triamph may be sad- 
denei by private grief) that it is now no 
longer doubtful, to what name, and to 
what nation, the world will henceforth 
ascribe ihe pre-eminence, for military 
skill, and unconquerable valour. 

* loconsecrrate th: trophies, and perpe- 
tuate the fame of our brave countrymen 
who fell in th it anrivalled victory, we have 
declared to be our ardent desive; and it 
will be the distinguishing glory of your 
Roya! Highness’. days, to erect in the me- 
tropolis of ‘his empire such a lof y and dur- 
able monument of their in.iary ren wn, 
and our national eratitue, as may come 
mand the veneration of our latest posterity. 

“ Great, however, and gl rious as this 
victory has been in itself, it is not to the 
joint exertions and heroic achievements of 
the British and Prussian arms in that me- 
morable cu iiflict, that we must limit the ad- 
miration. We have also to contemplate, 
with equal pride and satisfaction its im- 
mediate consequences, military, political, 
and moral. 

“* We have seen the illustrious command. 
ers of the allied armies advancing at onve 
into the heart of France; and Varis, twice 
Vanquished, has again opened Ler gates to 
the conquerors. 

“ The usurper of a throne, which he has 
twice abdicated, hag sought hi. safety in 
an ignominions flight ; and the rightful so- 
Vereign of France has once mure resumed 
the sceptre of his ancestors. 

“With these awful scenes passing be- 
fore us, we muy presume also to hope, 
that the period is not now distant when the 
hand of Providence will finally extingui-h 
the remaining «ff vts of that guilty and 
Perfitious spirit of domination, wh ch has 
80 lon: raged without controul, and restore 
10 desolated Europe the blessings of peace 

and justice, 

“* But, Sir, whatever may he the final 
issue of these great transactions, we look 


forws d with Goi ence (0.0 er satisfactory 
conclusion, under the arspices of your 
Roya! Highness, and we doubt not of ihe 
happ est results, from the same counsels 
which have planned, and the same hands 
that have conducted, those wise and vigoe 
rous measures which have been hitherto 
crowned with such signa! success, 

** On our part, itis our humbie dyty to 
strengthen the means of your Royal High- 
Ness’s government ; and towards effectu- 
ating that purpose, we, hs Majesty's 
faithful Commons, do this day present to 
your Royal Highness a bill, iwtitaled, 
* An Act for enabling his Majesty to raise 
the sum of six millions for the service of 
Great Britain.’ To which, with all bumi+ 
lity, we intreat his Majesty’s Royal as- 
sent,” 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
then declared the royal assent to the Vote 
of Credit bill, the American Trade bill, 
the Bread Assize bill, ihe Apothecaries’ 
bill, and seve al private bills. 

His Royal Highness, after declaring the 
assent, made the following most gracious 
speech, in a tone peculiarly clear aud dis- 
tinct, to hoth houses of Parliament :— 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** | cannot clo-e this session of Parlias 
ment without again expressing my deep 
regret at the continuance of his Majesty’s 
lam: nted indispos tron 

“At the commencement of the present 
sessi n, | enter:aine a confident hope that 
the peace which I bad ec aciuded, in cone 
junction sith his Maje-ty’s allies, would 
meet with vo ioterruption; that after so 
many years of continued warf re and un 
exammpled calamity, the nations of Europe 
would b« allowed to enjoy that repuse for 
which they had been so long contending 5 
and that your efforts might be direct. 
ed to alleviate the burthens of his Mas 
jvstv’s people, and to adopt such mea-ureg 
asm ght best promote the internal prospee 
rity of his dominions. 

« These expectetions were disappo nted 
by an act of vielence and perfidy, of 
which no parallel can be found in history, 

“ Th: usurpation of the supreme autho. 
rity in France, by Bonaparie, in conse, 
quence of the defection of the French are 
mies from their legitimate sovereigh, ap- 
peared to me to be incompatible with the 
general security of other countries, as well 
as with the engagements towhich the French. 
nation had recently been a party, that-[ 
felt I had uo alternative but toemploy the, 
military resources of his Majesty’s ailies, 
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to prevent the re-establishment of a sys- 
tem which experience had proved to be the 
source of such incalculable wovs to Europe, 

** Under such circumstances you will 
have x en with just pride and satisfaction 
the splendid success with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to bless his 
Majesty’s arms and those of bis allies, 

** Whilst the glorious and ever-memo- 
rable victory obtained at Waterloo, by 
Field Marshals the Duke ef Wellington 
aud Prince Blucher, has added fresh lustre 
to the characters of those great command- 
ers, and has exalted the military reputa- 
tion of this country beyond ail former ex- 
ample, it has at the sane time produced 
the most decisive effects on the operation 
of the war, by delivering from invasion the 
dominions of the King of the Netherlands, 
and by placing, in the short space of fif- 
teen days, the city of Paris, and a large 
part of the kingdom of France in the mili- 
tary occupation of the allied armies. 

‘* Amidst events so important, I am 
confident you will see how necessary it is, 
that there should be no relaxation in our 
exertions, until | shall be enabled, in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s allies, to com- 
plete those arrangements which may af- 
ford the prospect of permauent peace and 
security to Europe. 

«* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*“* L thai k you for the very liberal pro- 
vision you have made for the services of 
the present year, 

‘* | deeply lament the continuance and 
increase of th se burthens which the great 
military «exertions of the present cam- 
paign, combined with the heavy arrears re- 
maining due fur the expenses of the former 
war, have rendered iadispensable, and 
which his M jesty’s loyol subjects, from a 
convicticn of their nevessity, have sustain- 
ed with such exemplary fortitude and 
cheerfuins ss. 

** You have already seen, h wever, the 
fruit of the exertions which have been 
made; and there can be no doubt that 
the best econ my will be found to result 
from that policy which may enable us to 
bring the contest to the most speedy ter- 
mination. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The briliiant and rapid success of the 
Austrian arms at the opening of the cam- 
paign has led to the restora‘ion of Naples 
to its anc ent sovereign,and to the deliver- 
ance of that important portion of Italy 
from foreign influence and dominion. 

‘¢] have further the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting you, that the authority of his 


most Christian M tjesry has been agam 
acknowledged in his capital, to which his 
Majesty has himself repaired. 

* The restoration of peace between this 
country and the United States of America 
has been followed by a negvciation fora 
commercial treaty, which 1 have every 
reason to hope will be terminated upon 
condiuions calculated to cement the good 
understanding subs sting between the two 
countries, and equally beneficial to the ine 
terests of both. 

‘} have great pleasure in acquainting 
you, that the labours of the Congress at 
Vienna have been brought to a conclusion 
by the signature of a treaty, which, as the 
ratifica‘ions have not been exchanged, 
could not be communicated to you, but 
which I expect to be enabled tu lay be- 
fore you when | next meet you in Parlia- 
ment. 

‘*T cannot release you from your at- 
tendance without assuring you, that it is 
in a great degree to the support which you 
have afforded’me, that I subscribe the suc- 
cess of my earnest endeavours for the 
public welfare; and on no occasion has 
that support been more important than in 
the course of the present session. 

“In the further prosecution of such 
measures as may be necessary to bring the 
great contest in which we are engaged to 
an honourable and satisfactory conciusion, 
1 shall rely with confidence on the expe- 
rienced zeal and steady loyalty of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects; and 
they may depend on my efforts to im- 
prove our present advantages in such @ 
manner as may best provide for the gene- 
ral tranquillity of Europe, and maintain 
the high character which this country eu- 

joys amongst the nations of the world.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, said— 


«* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘* It is the will and pleasure of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, aeting in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, that 
this Parliament. be prorogued to Tuesday, 
the 22d day of August next, to be then 
here holden; and this Pariiameut is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Tuesday, the 92d 
day of August next,” 
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Wednesday, June ¢8. 
Duke of Cumberland’s Income. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
comm ttee of supply on the Prince Re- 
gent’s message, announcing the Duke of 
Cuinberland’s marriage, 

Lord Castlereagh, after stating that it 
had been the invariable practice of Parli- 
ament to grautan increase of income on 
the marriage of auy of the royal family, 
and that no wise principle of economy 
could operate against acting on it op the 
present occasion; said that the Duke of 
Cumberland’s income was £18,000, and 
that he now proposed an annual addition 
of £6,000 for the joint lives of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland 

Sir M. Rid'ey objected to the proposi- 
tion, although he wonld not yield to the 
noble lord in respect fur the Royal Family. 
As it appeared to be very likely that their 
Royal Highnesses would not reside in this 
country, it ought to be remembered that 
£18,000 on the Continent was equal to an 
income of £30,000 in this country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
ported the proposition, Maimtainiug that 
the additional grant was absolutely neces- 
sary to support that splendour and digni- 
ty which were expected from royalty. 

Mr. Bennet disapproved of the motion, 
and said that the Duke of Cumberland was 
80 unpopular that the feeling of the coun- 
try would also be against it. 

After some further.conversation, the 
Committee divided on the question, 

For the Grant...87 
Against it.......70 


Majority for it,. 17 


Vote of Credit. 

The Chance!jor of the Exchequer then 
moved, that there be granted, for the ser- 
vice of Great Briiain, £6,000 000 to be 
raised by Exchequer bills, and £200,000 
for the service of Ireland, to be raised by 
Treasury Bills. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

Thursday, June 29. 
The Duke of Cumberland. 
_On bringing up the report, the resolu- 
tion for an additional annual grant of 
6,0001. totheir Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, 


Vou. III, dugust, 1815. 


Mr. W. Sunth and Mi. Tieiney seve- 
rally asked whether there was any truth 
in the rumour, that the Duchess of Cum- 
berland would not be received at Court by 
the Queen, her Majesty among her objec- 
tions not approving of that female whom 
the Duke of Cambridge had been forbidden 
to marry. 

Lord Castlereagh replied that he must 
decline answering any question the tenden- 
cy of which was to vilify and bring into dis- 
repute the Royal Family. 

Mr. Tieruey deemed this tantamount to 
an answer in the affirmative. As to bring- 
ing the Royal Pam ly into disrepute, he 
had only to say, that it was the duty of 
Members to take care that they did not 
bring that House into disrepute by the cha- 
racter of their granis. (Yea, hear.) 

Strangers were then ordered to withdraw, 
and two divisions took place on this grant. 
The first wes on the question to agiee with 
the resolution, For it 732—Against it 66— 
Majority 6. 

The next motion was, that a Bill be 
brought in agreeably to such resolution. 
The division was—For the Bill 75—Against 
it 62-—Majority 13. 

Friday, June 30. 

Mr. Peele appeared at the Bar, and in- 
formed the House, that the Il’rince Regent, 
agreeably to the Address of that House, had 
given directions for the erection of Monu- 
ments to Generals Ross, Gibbs, Packen- 
ham, and Gillespie. 


Duke of Cumberland’s Income. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the bill for an increased allowance of 
£6,000 annually, during the joint lives of 
the Dukeand Duchess of Cumberland, be 
read a first time. 

Lov A. Hamilton strongly opposed the 
measure, urging that no part of the coune 
try looked on the marriage as an auspi- 
cious event. 

Mr. Burrell observed, he had not beard a 
single argument in favour of the measure, 
that had proved to hin either its propriety 
or necessity. He should therefore move, 
“© That the bill be read a second time this 
day three months.” 

is; Mesaiek ennnend theceaiioinns, 

Mr. B. Wilbraham lamented that he 
could not support the bill, as no man was 
more desirous of upholding the splendour 
aud consequence of the royal family than 
he was; but after hearing what be had 
respecting the match, a imatch that ap- 
peared to have been consummaied with a 
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privacy unexampled even in the general 
walks of life, he deemed it his duty to op- 
pose the grant. 

Lord Castlereagh, in farther support of 
the bill, denied that the marriage had 
taken place with any such privacy as the 
hon. member and others seemed to think. 

Mr. Whitbread. thought there was but 
one simple question for the house, namely, 
whether the marriage was of such a nature 
as to merit the approbation and the libera- 
lity of that house? He was of opinion 
that it was not, and he thought the coun- 
try was with him. 

Mr. Hammersley supported the motion, 
on the ground of the grant being necessary 
to maintain that dignity which the house 
must ever wish tosee characterise royalty. 

Mr. Tierney again strongly opposed the 
making of any additional grant, adding, 
that he should divide the house on the bill 
in every stage of it. 

Mr. Methuen thought the house ought 
not.to agree to this grant, except it was to 
show itself utterly regardless of the moral! 
conduct of the several branches of the Roy- 
al Family.—(Hear /) 

A division then took place on the amend- 
ment.—The numbers were— 

For it... .00ceeee eI? 
Against it.......100 
Majority against it....8 

The Bill was accordingly read a first 
time. 

The Vaccination Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 


Assize of Bread. 

Mr. F. Lewis moved that the bill for 
repealing the Assize Law be committed. 

Mr. Caicraft wished the measure to be 
postponed till next session. 

Mr. F. Lewis would not object to post- 
ponement, could he flatter himself that 
good would be aceomplished by it; but as 
he felt convinced of its necessity, and the 
danger of postponing it for so long a pe- 
riod, and of the hopelessness of gaining any 
advantage from delay, he deemed it his 
duty to’press it. 

Mr. Rose approved of the measure so 
far as the metropolis was coneerned, and 
would support the present motion ; but he 
was against its being extended to the 
country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not but feel anxious that it should be post- 
poned till next session, especially as a 
promising harvest was just at hand. ° 

Mr. Western approved of the bill, and 
WAS agaiast any postponement. 


Mr. C, Smith said, all the bakers ap- 
proved of the bill, and wished rather that it 
should pass than be kept hanging over their 
heads in ferrorem. 

The bill, however, went into a commit- 
tee, and the several clauses, particularly 
that to repeal the assize law in London, 
and within ten miles of the metropolis. 
Report ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on Tuesday next. 

The Stamp Duty bill, after some remarks 
from Mr. Preston, went through a commit- 
tee. Report on Monday. 


National Monument. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved that an 
Address be presented to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, that he would be 
graciously pleased to direct a national mo- 
nument to be erected to commemorate the 
battle of Waterloo, and thuse brave offi- 
cers aud gallant troops who fell on the 16th 
and 18th inst. on that memorable occasi- 
on, more particularly Generals Picton and 
Ponsonby. ( Loud cries of Hear.) In 
submitting this motion, his lordship said 
that all mnst admit, without disparaging 
former events, that this was the greatest 
victory which had ever been achieved, not 
only in a military, but in a moral and poli- 
tical point of view. By it, that nation which 
had already occasioned twenty-five years 
of calamities to Europe, bad again been 
made to feel what it had to expect if it 
continued its mad career; but he trusted 
that the heart of every Frenchman now 
felt that his country had no time to lose in 
endeavouring to make some amends for its 
past crimes. 

Mr. Wynne highly applauded the prin- 
ciple of making a distinction between this 
and all former victories. He wished to 
know in what church it was to be erected? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that what he 
contemplated as sufficiently expressive ef 
the national feeling was an arch or pillar= 
some architectural monument—but he 
did not propose that it should be confined 
to any chorch—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. Wynne also highly approved of 
this proposition. He wished, that this na- 
tional monument should bear, not only the 
name of every officer, but also of every 
soldier that fell in that glorious battle; 
and that those who survived should have 
medals, as was done on the occasion of 
Nelson’s victories. He applauded the propo- 
sition to mention Generals Picton and Pon- 
sonby particularly; but he must own, con- 
sidering what they had done fur their coun- 
try on so many occasions, that he thougit 
they ought to haveseparate monuments. 
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“Lord Castlereagh, seeimg that the ana- 
nimous feeling of the house was favourable 
to this proposition, amended his motion, 
by also addressing his Royal Highness to 
direct funeral monuments to be raised in 
St. Paul’s to the memories of Generals 
Picton and Ponsonby. 

General Gascoyne expressed the hope 
that General Picton’s body would be bu- 
ried in St. Paul’s. 

After some observations from Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Bankes, and 
Mr. C. Grant, the address was agreed to 
nem. con. 


New Stamp Duties. 

In a committee on the Stamp Duty bill, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
resolutions to fill up the clau: es respecting 
the Bank compromise of £37,000 for every 
million of notes issued—additional duty 
on the probate of wills—duty on fire in- 
surance companies, bankers’ licences for 
promissory notes—Scotch loan proceedings, 
which aftersome amendments from Mr. 
Grenfel, and observations from other 
members, were agreed to.— Adjourned. 


Monday, July 3. 
Lord Cockrane’s Appearance. 

The Speaker having taken the chair at 
the usual hour, a little bustle was created 
by the sudden appearance of Lord Coch- 
rane. His Lordship was proceeding to- 
wards the table for the purpose of taking 
the oaths and his seat on his re-election, 
unattended by any members, when the 
Speaker informed him, that according to 
the practice of the house, his lordship 
must be introduced by two members. Lord 
Cochrane shortly atterwards complied with 
this form, his lordship going to the table 
between Sir H. Montgomery and Mr. 
lead. 

The Prize, the Duke of Wellington’s 
tate, the Scotch Assessed Taxes, and the 
Boat Licence bills, were severally read a 
third time and passed. 


Duke of Cumberland’s Grant, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the bill for granting an additional 
£6,000 per annum to the Duke of Cuin- 
berland for the joint lives of himself and 
bis consort, be read a second time. 

Mr, Western could not but express his 
‘urprise that the right hon. gentleman 
thould persist in pressing the measure on 
the house, after the original and poor ma- 
jorities on this question had dwindled from 
Tto 12, and then from 12to 8. (Hear, 


hear.}—As, however, such majorities had 
not succeeded in deterring the right hon. 
gentleman, he trusted that the division of 
that night would couvince him of the great 
imprudence of which he had been guilty in 
continuing to press it. (Hear.) With such 
sentiments he should move, by way of 
amendment, that the bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months, 

Sir H. Montgomery supporied the bill, 
Much, too much stress, he said, had been 
laid on the rumoured assertion of the 
Queen, that she would not receive the 
Duchess at court. He thonght little of it, 
and could not conceive why it ought to 
bias the house. It was well known that 
when ladies arrived at a certain time of 
life they never could be brought to think 
any matches good enough fur their sons.— 
(4 laugh.) 

Mr. W. Dundas also supported the bill. 

Mr, Wilberforce couid not-but strongly 
disapprove of the bill, viewing, as he did, 
its probable effects on the public morals. ~— 
It had been properly asked, whether there 
were any truth in the rumour that the 
Queen would not receive the Duchess; 
and after the way in which such enquiry 
had been noticed, after the uncontradicted 
rumours that had reached them, he eould 
not think that the house would be consult- 
ing its duty and its dignity to make this 
grant. (Hear.) 

Mr. W. Bathurst supported the bill. 

Mr. W. Keene spoke against it. 

Mr. Protheroe considered that house 
the sanctuary of character, and therefore 
the present proposition must be ultimately 
rejected. 

Mr. Preston, amidst much coughing and 
calls of ** question !” maintained that they 
had heard nothing which could warrant 
the house to acquiesce in this propogd 
increase of £6,000. 

Mr. B. Bathurst spoke in favour of the 
bill in a low tone of voice. 

Mr. Ellison expressed himself strongly 
and most decidedly against the bill. He 
thought the house would not deserve the 
good opinion of the CMuntry, if it suffered 
this measure to pass—(Hear, hear!) 

Mr. H, Sumner was also against the Lill. 

Sir T. Acland disapproved of the pro- 
posed grant, thinking that neither the in- 
terests nor the character of the country had 
been consulted by the match. 

Mr. Forbes and Sir N. Noel having spo- 
ken in support of the measure, the gallery 
was cleared for a division. 

(Mr. Tierney, whilst ke and those who 
opposed the bill were in the lobby, desired 
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that members would not depart, as in the 
event f the amendment being lost, there 
must be another d visiGa on the question 
of the bi!l being now read a second time. | 
The trouble of a second division, how- 
ever, was saved, as the numbers of the 
first were— 
For the Amendment....126 
AZAINSE It crccccccceesI 25 
Majority aga‘nst the bill 1 
The Stamp Daty bi'!, after considerable 
discussion, was ordered to be read a third 
time next day; the further consideration 
of the resolutions respecting bank deposits 
was p stpoi ed to Monday next 5 the hack- 
ney-coach bil went throngh a committee, 
(report next day); and the o'her orders of 
the day were disposed of, when the house 
adjourned. 





Tuesday, July 4. 
Orange Socteties, 

Sir H. Parnell brought forward his mo- 
tion for am address to the Prince Regent, 
praying his Roy«l Highness to appoint a 
cominis:ion to enquire into the proce dings 
of the 1 :nge societies in the north of Ire- 
Jand. He made this motion, not only 
in consequence of bis own opinion, that the 
existence of those societies materially 
tended to disturb the trenquillity of Ire- 
Jand, and to keep a ive re‘igious animosi- 
ties, but in pursuance of the request of 
those thousa ds «f petitioners who had ap- 
pealed to that hunse on the subject. In 
the hope of aceomplishing such desirable 
object, he submitted the present motion 
for an address to the Prince Kegent to 
issue a commission; and he felt convinced 
that the granting of such address would 
do much to suppress the proceedings of the 
societies in Ireland. 

Mr. Pee! could not but think that even the 
hon. mover must be conyinced of the inex- 
pediency of hismotion. He must know, as 
well as any man, that nothing could be 
more cal ulated to irritate parties and to 
rouse animosities, than to issue such a 
wving commission as was asked for by the 
present motion. But as the« ffences com- 
plaived of (taking an oath of secrecy, ce.) 
were punshirble at common law, where 
was the necessity of any such commission, 
whose only effect could be to revive al- 
most furgotten animosities, and to inflame 
party feelings? 


Mr M. Fi'zgerald maintained that inar- 
tial law wou'd be mercy, compared with 
the present state of things in Ireland, where 
juries were biassed by their oaths to these 
societ'es, where Orangemen were allowed 
to assemble against the Catholics, and the 
Catholics against the Orangemen. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald opposed the motion, 
urging that he had heard no statement of 
facts whic shewed that any commission 
was called for, As to the alleged effects of 
these societies, it was somewhat remark- 
able, thatin those parts of Ireland said 
to be disturbed, there existed no socj-e 
ety whaever of a poliical or religious 
nature, ‘Che government of Ireland had 
hitherto not interfered with the societies, 
and he still thonght the best course to pur- 
sue would be still to let them alone. 

General Archer said, that the Or inge $0 
cieties were act formed till other societies 
had been organ zed, and had committed 
many barbaritics; and he felt conv nced 
that Ire'and owed its preservation to the 
Orange societies 

Sir H. Parnell, in reply, said, that the 
Ribbon ‘nstituti vu had foliowed that of the 
Orange. and he therefore feared that too 
much blame fell on the heads of the 
Orangemen. 

The gallery being cleared, a division 
took place.—The numbers were 

For the motion.,.....20 
Against It..ccceseee eS 


Majority againstit....69 


Thanks to the Duke of York. 

Sir J. Majoribanks moved the thanks of 
the house to the Duke of York as Com: 
mander in Chief of the army. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not oppose the motion, but he did not think 
it well timed, as it would have come much 
betier at the termination of the war. 

Mr. Western disapproved of the motion, 
as he deemed it unconstitutional and un- 
precedented, 

General Ferguson, Mr. W. Pole, Mr. 
Baring, Col. Wood, and Mr. Methuen sup- 
ported the motion; and after some fur- 
ther remarks it was agreed to; Mr. Wes- 
tern’s being the only dissentient vice. 

The Convoy Bill was read a third time 
and passed; and the other business of the 
day being disposed of, the house adjourned, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Covent-Garden. 

ON Thursday evening, July 20th, 
after the Opera of The Woodman, 
which was in general well performed, 
Mr. Faweett, the Stage Manager, came 
forward to make the usual address to 
the audience at the close of the season. 
He spoke as follows : 

** Ladies and Geotlemen, —1 am de- 
puted by the Proprietors of this Thea- 
fre, to return their most heartfelt 
thanks for the kind and generous pa 
tronage they have received during this 
season; and after having respectfully 
bade you farewell till the 11th of Sep 
tember, the day of the Theatre re 
opening—and presented the  Per- 
formers’ sincerest acknowledgments for 
your ever indulgent and fostermg sup- 
port, it becomes my duty to revert to 
the dramatic events which have distin- 
guished the season now concluding — 
[ Applauses. | 

‘“* The Proprietors, though they are 
thankful for the approbation which 
has generally attended the dramatic 
novelties produced, do vet hesitate to 
ascribe the success of the season to the 
unprecedented attraction of that highly 
gifted daughter of Melpomenc, who, in 
her rauge of varied and arduous cha- 
racters, has heen adjudged by the pub- 
lic w orthy of succeeding her great 
predecessor, whose recent loss to the 
Stage was, by many, thought irrepara- 
ble. The name ot Miss O’ Neillneed 
hardly be added. Her adwurable 
talents (aided and supported by a dra- 
malic -ompany, which has the honour 
tostand favourably in your estimation) 
have proved so productive, that, al- 
though the receipis on the nights Miss 
O'Neill did not perform, have been 
considerably lessened, yet, the whole 
season has been sufficiently advan- 
lageous, to enable the proprictors to 
satisfy their annual heavy demands, the 
weight of which seemed likely to over- 


whelm then—[This tribute to the 
transcendent abilities of Miss O'Neill 
was received with acclamation from 
every part of the house.] 

** fa every boon the proprietors have 
hitherto solicited, or received from the 
liberality of the public, they have not 
been influenced by avarice. No!— 
their objects have been to be enabled 
to furnish acceptable entertainments 
for their enlightened patrons, and also 
to discharge those pecuniary obliga. 
tions, which the visitation of misfor- 
tunes has brought upon them 

* They beg to put in their claim for 
a share of that fecling, so dear to every 
respectable breast, the pride aid com- 
fort of »eing able to pay every man 
his own 

‘© These imperious circumstances 
can only be met by your acceding to 
them a buon, as trifling to the indivi- 
dual, as it is important to the welfare 
of the stage in general. Lt will be a 
fresh stimulus to their exertions for 
your accommodation and entertain. 
ment, to which end their whole 
thoughts, time, and attention, will be 
incessantly occupied. —It is, Ladies and 
Gentlemen only Lo grant on the first 
price of admission to the Pit—the small 
addition of sixpence.” 

Mr. Fawcett delivered this speech 
with considerable energy and address, 
and was heard with applause uatil the 
additiunal sixpence grated on the ears 
of the audience—then the row com- 
menced, and the opposition was loud 
and general. We perfecily recollect 
the 0. P. and Contract rowsy,—and with 
a full remembrance of all the noises 
which shook the then nova mania of 
Covent-Garden, we must state, that 
the oppositionists of this orght came 
up completely to their pre decessors, 
as far as vocal and pedal exertion could 
go. After the lapse of a tew minutes, 
Mr. Evans addressed the audience in 
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Haymarket Theatre. 








a long speech against the additional 
price, amidst a tumult of applause and 
disapprobation. 

At the conclusion of his speech, he 
was most loudly cheered. Before the 
drawing up of the curtain, for the 
farce, he shortly expressed his hope, 
that the proprietors would not 7 
their request—and in support of the 
right of an audience to approve or dis- 
approve, he quoted the following lines 
from Churchill :— 


“ To clap and hiss, all have an equal 
claim, 

The Cobbler’s and his Lordship’s right 
the same ; 

All join for their subsistence—all expect 

Free leave to praise their worth—their 
faults correct.” 


The farce of Raising the Wind (a 
most appropriate one for the occasion) 
then commenced ; but all was dumb- 
show. Hisses, whistling, cries of ** Off, 
off—O. P. Contract,” and all the vocal 
discord of 1809, were brought into 
fall play in an instant. “ Hearts of 
Oak,” and “* Rule Britannia,” were 
sung in the gallery. The uproar was 
complete. This scene continued for a 
considerable period after the curtain 
fell. A person who already wore in his 
hat the letters «« O. P.”’ addressed the 
audience, and exhorted them to per- 
severe. Mr. Evans, called forward 
again, said, the best way to settle the 
question would be, for the managers 
to submit their accounts to the inspec- 
tion of honourable and disinterested 
persons, and to pledge themselves not 
to oppose the erection of a third 
theatre. He added, he had no wish to 
avpear prominent in this business. 
Having brought it forward, he con- 
ceived he had done his duty—and 
should leave the public to dispose of 
the question as they thought proper. 


Haymarket. 

The dramatic relaxations of the sum- 
mer have commenced at the accus- 
tomed arenas, the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket. Wewent on Wednesday, 
July 26th, to the latter to witness the 
birth of a new comedy called ‘* My 
Wife !—What Wife?” The play pos- 


sesses about as much merit, or per- 
haps alittle more,than we were inclined 
to augur from this mysterious appella- 
tion. The characters in general are 
Dot one wit more nevel than the inci- 
dents. A gay Colonel,—a sentimental 
Lieutenant,—an_ irascible Governor,— 
a knavish Footman, are personages to 
be procured by any author with very 
little stretch of his invention. One 
character ycleped Sap, is an exception 
to our complaint of a want of origin. 
ality. He is entirely novel—new to 
the stage, and new to life: a sort of 
anomalous compound of an English 
blackguard, and a French petit-maitre, 
such as the two kingdoms, we will 
venture to say, never produced. 

The dialogue of the play is not alto. 
gether without vivacity—The attempts 
at wit are occasionally very low, and 
frequently very insipid; and among 
the more refined characters the cone 
versation is most inordiuately charged 
with affected embellishment and inflat- 
ed sentiment. Matthews, Terry, and 
Jones, are the great supports of this 
Theatre. Mr. Terry performed the 
sentimental Lieutenant (St. Ermont) 
with feeling and dignity, in spite of 
that cold asperity of manner which he 
seems unable to lay aside. Matthews 
and Jones were amusing, with very 
little excuse for itin their parts. Mr, 
Tokely must not be unnoticed. 

Mrs. Haywood is a clever actress, 
and succeeded very well in the serious 
scenes. 

We very much applaud the system 
which is pursued at this Theatre. 
Every week produces some fresh 
novelty, and the managers, with a de- 
gree of good taste which we have often 
wished to see at the larger Theatres, 
seemed determined to depend upon the 
attraction of regular dramas, 

Another new Comedy was produced 
on Saturday, Aug. 17th, and although 
it is not likely to add mueh celebrity 
to the stores of English drama, it by 
no means follows that it should be 
equally unproductive to the treasury of 
this Theatre. The Comedy is called 
Living in London, and professes to 
draw up the curtain, and open to the 
multitude a few of the arcana of those 
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Accidents and Offences. 








mysterious haunts called the fashion- 
able circles. 

Matthews’s imitation of a Quack 
doctor, was one of the most laughable 
specimens of his galloping enunciation 
that we ever heard. The parts were 
in general very tolerably acted: Terry’s 
hard features and homely voice do 
very well for bourgeois old nen—he 
attends to Hamlet’s caution, not to 
*s o’erstep the modesty of nature,” as 
much as any actor on the stage; not 
so Mr. Tokely, who is rampant beyond 
all bounds. The Quaker character by 
no means suited him. His perform- 
ance wasa burlesque upon Quakers, 
not a representation of one. Mr. Rus- 
sell acted the dissipated peer, and toler- 
ably well, except that he always con- 
founds fops with ideots. Miss Greville’s 
fashionable airs are barely to be tole- 
rated. 

We were glad to see our old friend Mr. 
Wewitzer, who, though he had only to 
stutter a few sentences, always does 
the little he has to do well. 


On Monday, July 15, a gentleman 
who had resided at No. 3, Bateman’s 
buildings, Soho-square, having com. 
plained of illness, he remained in his 
room until evening, when a friend 
who attended him had occasion to go 
down stairs; but at his return, how 
great was his surprise to perceive him 
suspended by a cord from the banister 
of the stairs, with the place in a gore 
of blood, having previously cut his 
throat. Medical assistance was ob- 
tained, but to no effect, as he was 
quite dead. 

On Monday evening, July 15th, the 
following daring attempt at robbery 
was made at one of the houses ia Fins- 
bury-square. The family are absent 
from town, and the house is left in the 
care of one servant, who with another 
female was standing at the area door, 
about eight o’clock, when two men 
came up and attefnpted to pass them ; 
the young women retreated, but the 
villains followed them closely: they 
still retreated, till they secured them- 
selves in an upper room, from the win- 
dow of which they gave the alarm of 
thieves; in consequence of which two 
gentlemen who were passing at this 


time, went in, and searched the house, 
but without discovering any one, the 
villains having effected their retreat, 
taking with them a pair of rich cut 
glass decanters, which stood in the 
kitchen. 

On Tuesday, July 16th, Mr. Villers, 
of Gray’s-inn, communicated to the 
Police Departments information of a 
robbery committed in his chambers, 
under circumstances that ought to be 
universally known. Some time since, 
about seven o’clock in the morning, a 
person went to his chambers, stating 
that his name was Captain Seagrim, 
that he had been in India about 20 
years, that he was at College with Mr, 
V. and that he was anxious once more 
to see his old school-fellow. The ser- 
vant said his master had not yet risen, 
and that he would not Jike to be dis- 
turbed so early, being very unwell. 
The Captain then desired pen, ink, and 
paper, following the servant into the 
rooin, where he went to obtain them. 
Having written a note, it was desired 
to be handed to Mr. Villers, who soon 
afterwards got up.—This Captain Sea- 
grim then repeated his story, exclaim- 
ing how much Mr. Villers was like his 
brother the clergyman, and his aunt, 
Mrs. Viliers, of Seymour-street ; nor 
would he be convinced that such was 
not the case, although Mr. V. said he 
had no such aunt, and no brother at 
all. A violent knocking was then 
heard at the door, and on its being 
opened, another decent looking stran- 
ger presented himself, enquiring in @ 
great hurry for some person that 
neither lived in the Chambers vor in 
the Inn. During this conversation 
Captain Seagrim hastily retreated; and 
after he was gone, it was discovered 
that he had contrived to steal a good 
deal of plate, three volumes of the 
Spectator, &c. Mr. V. saw this man 
for a second time in Craven-street, 
making enquiries of a servant girl 
about the names, connections and pro- 
fessions of different persons in that 
street; but, notwithstanding he watch- 
ed, he contrived to elude Mr. Villers, 
Seagrim is a gentlemanly, middle 
sized, fluent-tongued man, wearine 
powder, and aged about fifty. 
Tuesday, July 25th, there was an 
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Inquest af the Three Jony Gardiers, 
at Lambeth, before Charles Jewmett, 
esq. coroner for the county of Surrey, 
on view of the body of Richard Clifford, 
whose death was occaswned by a blow 
he received from James Goodland, a 
butcher, whilst they were drinking to- 
gether in the above mentioned house. 
it appeared on the evidence of John 
Winross the waiter, and John Mellish 
and William Elson, who were in com- 
pany with Goodland and the deceased 
at the time the fatal accident took 
place, that between nine and tea o'clock 
on Friday night the entire of the parties 
were drinking in a room called the 
long room, in. the rear of this house ; 
that some of them tossed up for a 
quartern of rum ; some trifling dispute 
took place, and the deceased called 
the witness Elson a liar, and a d——d 
liar; James Goodland said to the de- 
ceased, ‘* If you were to use them 
words to me, and call me a liar, | 
would knock you down.’ The de- 
ceased said, *‘ 1 do call you ad——d 
liar ;” that as soon as the deceased 
made use of the word, James Goodland 
struck him a blow with his fist in the 
left side, and the deceased fell back- 
wards quite speechless, and remained 
for some time stretched on the chairs 
without speaking ; Goodland said he 
wag only in liquor, aud shook hit ; 
and afterwards, with the assistance of 
the witnesses, the deceased was taken 
home to his own. house, in Biown’s 
lane, a distance of about 100 yards, 
where they stretched him on some 
chairs, and left him in the care of his 
wife, and that he shortly afterwards 
expired. 

Mr. Ww. Thompson being sworn, 
said he was a surgeon; that he was 
sent for to visit the deceased, who, on 
his arrival, he found dead ; he opened 
a vein, aod attempted to bleed him, to 
no purpose; that on Monday, at the 
request of the Parish Officers, he 
opened the body of the deceased, and 
found an effusion of blood; of about 
four pints, in thecavity of the abdomen, 
there were no outward visible marks 
of injury om the body. 

Here the evidence-closed. The Jury 
returned a-verdict of Manslaughter 
against James Goodland,—The coro- 


_ 
nev sued “his warrant, which was°im- 
mediately dispatched to Union-hall, on 
which the prisoner, James Goodland, 
was committed for trial. 

Monday evening, Ang. 7th, as a 
drove of bullocks, were driving along 
the Minories, in passing by Mr. Staines 
glass and china shop in that street, one 
of the animals deliberately walked into 
the. shop; the two counters were 
covered with valuable articles of cut 
glass and china, and at the end of the 
shop there was a long glass case filled 
with fustres and other valuable arti- 
cles; the consternation of the shopman 
canhot be expressed, at the intrusion 
of so unweicome a visitor; as lie aid- 
vanced he smelled to the various arti- 
cles on both the counters; and walked 
up to the glass case, which he likewise 
nosed all over. When he had safii- 
ciently satisfied his cur osity, he turned 
round, and watked very deliberately 
out of the shop without doing farther 
mischief than breaking three squares 
of glass in the case on turning round. 

A basket containing aninfant, about 
four months old, asleep, was found on 
Sanday morning, Aug. 6th; at the door 
of the Workhouse, in Northumber- 
land-street, Mary-le-bone. Amongst 
other things left’ with it'was a. billet, 
containing the following lines :— 


Iam little Kitty, my parents are poor, 

I crave your pity, now I am left at your 

door. 

I do not despair, but a hope J do cherish, 

I shall be taken care of, as Fam left to 

the parish. 

The rain fell in such torrents in many 
parts of the metropolis from two till 
near four o'clock on July 17th, that 
many streets were $0 overflown, that 
boats might have been towed along 
them: the High-street inthe Borough, 
spacious as it is, was under water 
nearly two feét deep for more than an 
honr. 

On Thursday, Jufy 18th, a young 
man, about 24 years of age, who had 
been arrested for debt and” taken to 
Newgate, dropped ‘down deada short 
time after he entered the* prison. 
The Jury found a verdict—Died by the 
visitation. of God. 

A singular ocetrrence took place-at 
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the Admiralty soon after twelve o'clock 
on Monday, July 24th. Upwards of 
200 seamen, who have been discharged 
from the navy, attended at that office 
in procession, with the Union Jack, 
anda clarionet playing God save the 
King. They hada petition to present 
to their Lordships, of the disiress in 
which they are plunged from theconduct 
of several pe:sons employing foreign 
seamen in merchant ships, at a Jess rate 
of wages. Every attention was shewn 
to these defenders of the country, and 
a deputation was seat for by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Adiniralty, who, 
it seems, recommended them to re. 
monstrate with the persons by whom 
they are aggrieved, and that they had 
no dowbt but, if proper means were 
resorted to, the foreign seamen would 
be removed. The men were satisfied 
with this answer, and, giving three 
hearty cheers, retired very peaceably. 
On Monday morning, July 24th, Mr. 
Campbell, supposed to be an half pay 
officer, was found dead in the House of 
Correction, he having cut his throat 
during the night. He was committed 
to that prison on a charge of having 
robbed the Crown and Anchor, Chelsea, 
where he had lodged for nearly two 
years, of watches, and a good deal of 
Property ; part of wh'ch property was 
traced to him. His distressed situaiion, 
and fear of more serious charges, are 
supposed to have operated upon the 
mind of the deceased 
A serious tumult was discovered 
amongst the transports in Newgate on 
Tuesday night, July 25th, occasioned 
by some inquiry after a watch which 
had been forcibly taken from one of 
the visitors to the prison. The strong 
railing, from the Lop te the bottom of 
one of the staircases was quickly forced 
up, and furnished above fifty bars of 
iron for weapons for the prisouers, who 
threatened instant destruction to all 
who opposed them. By the timely 
arrival of ihe Lord Mayor, who had 
been applied to by the Keeper in his 
emergency, and the marshals and con- 
stables, the riag-leaders were secured 
atid peace at length restored. A cor- 
oral’s guard was sent for from the 
-yuarters of the London Militia, 
Voc, Ll. August, 1815. 


which remained in Newgate during the 
night. 

On Thursday, Aug. 10th, a man 
named Smith, accompanied by his son, 
a lad aged 14 years, was engaged in 
guiding a barge along the river, oppo- 
site to Lambeth Palace, and he sent his 
son afl for some ropes. The son not 
returning, the father fooked round for 
him, and he was just in time to see the 
lad sink, he having fallen overboard, 
Search for the body was immediately 
commenced, but on Friday it had not 
been found. 

Tuesday, Aug. 15, hetween 8 and 10 
o’clock, the apartments of Mrs. Bras- 
bridge, laundress, in Paul’s-street, near 
Finsoury square, were, during her ab- 
seace, entered by some thieves, who 
stole thereout, shirts, sheets, table- 
linen, and other articles of the value of 
10 or 19]. which the poor woman had 
to wash, the property of different per- 
sons, the villains got clear off with 
their booty. 

Next day some thieves entered the 
house of another laundress in Pratt- 

street, Camden Town, and succeeded in 
carrying away a great quantity of 
linen, entrusted with the poor woman 
to wash. 

Robberies ut Paddington and Mary- 
la- Bone.— Monday morning, about 
two o’clock, the warehouse of Mr. 
Thomas Bache, wharfinger, No. 14, 
Paddington, was broken open, and 
robbed of five pieces of bale goods, va- 
lued at upwards of 8001. The robbery 
must have been accomplished by pers 
sons well acquainted with the premises, 
as there is a floating dock onder the 
warehouse, from which they fouud 
means, through a trap-door to ascend 
and several bales of goods were ob- 
liged to be removed, before the packs 
stolen could be got at, which were con- 
veyed through the folding doors into a 
boat ia the bason of the Canal, at the 
back part of the warehouse. It is re. 
markable that this robbery was com- 
titted when a watchman, who is ree 
gularly kept to guard the yard, was 
upon the premises.— The same morne 
ing, about four o’clock, the Yorkshire 
Stingo Tavern, New-road, Mary-le. 


Bone, was broken open. ‘The depre- 
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dalors were disturbed, andes a0 wi née Krew to be his full fare. The de- 
the tll, which contained a few pounds. fendant found faut with his payment, 


Weilnesday the Yorksmre | Slingo 
Weighing Machine House was robbed 
of four one pound notes, a watch, and 
vd: iousother articles. —Thnesday night 
the Edgeware Road Weighiug Mactiine 
House was broke open and robbed of 
various articles of wearing apparel.— 
Friday two houses were attempted fo 
be robbed in the New-road, Mary-le- 
Bone. — Wednesday morning, about 
two o'clock, a blacksmith’s shop, Lately 
Occupied by William Gor, of Paddivg- 
toa, was completely robbed of every 
implement belonging to the business, 
as well asa quantily of old and new 
iron. 

Insolence of Watermen.—The owner 
ofthe wherry 45, plying on the river 
Thames, attended before the Lord 
Mayor, in pursuance of a summons is- 
sued by his lordship, at the instance of 
a gentleman named Heading.—Mr. 
Heading stated, that on Tuesday last 
he hired the defendant to convey him 
across the river, from Pickle Herring 
Stairs to the Old Swan Stairs, and on 
landing, gave him three-peuce, which 


and on finding his insoleace did not ob- 
tein him such an addition as be thought 
himself entitled to, he immediately 
abused the complainant in the most 
violent and insulting manner, applyin 
to him a variety of gross epithets, Jw § 
in fict, putting him completely at de- 
fiance.—The defendant had nothing 
exculpatory to say iu his defence, sim- 
ply urging, that it he had not gone 
with the complainant, he might have 
got a much better fare.—The Lord 
Mayor observed, that the insolence of 
watermen had become proverbial; and, 
indeed, to such an extent had they car- 
ried their audacily, that females were 
utterly deterred from going in their 
boats, as they were sure to be either 
grossly insulted, or imposed upon ina 
most exorbitant manner, With these 
feelings, he thonght he should not be 
doing his duty if he were not to impose 
the heaviest fine the law warranted on 
the defendant. His lordship accord- 
ingly sentenced him to pay a fine of 
40s, with costs. This fine the defen- 
dant paid, and was discharged. 
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MISS Lythall recovered from Rich. 
Maddock, esq. 500!. damages, al the 
Sarry Assizes, for words spoken by his 
wife that had the effect of causing 
Thomas Jones, esq. of Ashley House 
Carnarvon, to break off a marriage with 

. the plaintiff. Miss Lythall lived with 
Mrs. Maddock as companion, and the 
-Jatter lady at first recommended the 
union; but, taking some offence, 
Aurned the former out of doorsat night 
-ina very unfeeling manner. Miss L. 
then went to the Goat Inn, Carnarvon, 
‘where Mr. Jones remained with her 
- til late, anda day was. fixesk for the 
wedding. A shorttime before it was 





to be sulemnized, Mrs, Maddock de- 
clared to Mrs. Pritchard (who keeps & 
respectable boarding school in Carnar- 
vou) in the presence of her husband, 
that she ** had cured Miss Lythall of 
an infamous disease.’ Mr. Jones on 
hearmg this infamous report, an- 
nounced to Miss Lythall and her 
friends, that he could rot think of 
marrying her in consequence of Mrs. 
Maddock’s declaration. It was al- 
a to be proved, that the lady 
had been guilty of levity, and that Mr. 
Jones had been seen taking unwarrant- 
able. liberties. with vher;--bat several 
wilnesses gave their evidence im $0 
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loose a manner, that little credit was 
given to their testimony. Mr. Jones, 
on his cross-exa:sination, admitted 
that he had pad visits to Miss Lythall 
in the Gate House, in the chamber; 
that he had gone with her to his farm3 
would not swear that the candle was 
not put out during: his visit at Rich- 
mond, &c. Afier the defence was 
closed, Mr. Dauncey replied for one 
hour and three quarters, in a speech, 
which evidently had a powerful effect 
upon the minds of the jury; who, 
gave their verdict for Miss Lythall, to 
the great satisfaction of the Court. 

A mother and son have heen taken 
ap at Portsmouth, 'he son for shooting, 
at his mother’s instigation, a man 
pamed Anderson, who had married ‘her 
danghter,  A-coroner’s inquest has 
sat on the body of the murdered man. 
They returned a verdict of Wilful Mur. 
der against young Jerrum that fired 
the pistol or gun; and Wilful Murder 
against Mrs. Jerrum, the mother-in- 
law of the deceased, for aiding and 
abetting 

The Harvest.—The wheat harvest 
has generaliy commenced in Middlesex 
and the contigtious counties The 
crops are remarkab!y heayy, the ears 
long and pluinp, and exhibit the most 
unequivecal appearance of yielding 
well. Accouats from all ports of the 
country concur in representing the 
harvest as being most abundant. In 
Keat and Sussex, considerable progress 
has been made in the wheat harvest, 
and the grain in general is abundant 
and excellent in quality. The same 
remark applies to Hertfordshire atid 
Essex, except the side bordering on 
Herts is- rather backward; but the 
— are not less luxuriant. 

icester—n the 15th of July oc- 
turred, one of those deeadful catas- 
trophes, the result of driving opposi- 
tion coaches, 

Two. coaches that run daily from 
Hinckiey to Leicester had set out about 
®x o'clock in the evening. The first 
having descended the hili that leads to 

jeester, was obliged to stop to re. 
pe the harness. The other coach- 

men from the top of the hill saw the 
secident, and seized the moment to 
sive his antagonist the gu by, and im- 


‘ 


mediately flogged tis horses into a 
gallop down the hi!l. The horses con- 
trived to keep on theirlegs, but in the 
midst of their speed took fright at 
something lying on the roatl, and be- 
came so unmanageable in the hands of 
a.drunken coachman, that, in their 
sweep to avoid the object of alarm, the 
driver could not recover them so as to 
clear the post of the turnp:ke-gate at 
the bottom of the hill, and the velo- 
city was so great that in an instant the 
coach was split into two, and by the 
tremendous shock three persons were 
dashed to pieces and instantly expired, 
and two others survived but a few 
hours afterwardsin the greatest agony; 
four were conveyed away in chaises for 
surgical aid, with fractared limbs, and 
two that were in the dicky behind were 
thrown with that part of the cuach to 
a great distance, aod not much hurt by 
falling in the hedve. The coachmaga 
fell.a victim to his fury and madness. 

The promising appearance of the ors 
chards in the North of Devon, when fn 
blossom, caused a temporary dépres 
sion in the price of cyder; but now it 
isnot to be got af high prices in 
many orchards there are starcely 
enough apples for a pie, and several 
farmers will not be abie to wet their 
cider presses at all, asthe few which 
escaped the blight in May are now fall- 
ing from the trees through the heat of 
the weather, and the arid state of the 
earth, lathe gardepy, also, the blue 
plunvbs are falling off daily, before they 
are near ripe(/uunton and Bridge- 
water Journal, Aue. 5 ) 

A lamentable occurrence took place 
on Sunday, Aug. 6th, at Walworth :-—~ 
A woman, a lonatic, who had’ ‘been 
confined ot the hospital at Hoxton, 
where about a fortnight since she 
fotind means to cut her throat aud 
both her arms in a shocking manner, 
had been brought home by her friends 
to Walworth, with one of the hospital 
worses to attend her.—On Sunday, 
while the nurse went down into the kit- 
chen to fetch something, the unfortu- 
nate woman, though hardly able to 
inove, threw herself out of the first 
floor window, by which ber thigh was 
broken in two places, her skull was 
fractured, ‘and she was otherwise 
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bruised in so dreadful a manner, that loose the screw of the safety valve, 


it was supposed she could not survive 
til] night. 

Ou Sunday afternoon, Aug. 6th, a 
person was found on the beach at 
Ramsgate, without coal or hat, having 
on a white Belcher handkerchief, 
filled with lead, and in his pocket the 
gaine, with the addition of stoves. His 
coat had heen fastened with a knife to 

. the cliff. His appearance was shabby 
genteel. He is supposed to be the 
same person who, afew days ago, ad 
dressed a gentleman in a singular man- 
ner, asking whether any turnip-fields 
were to be found in the neighbourhoed 
of Ramsgate, expressing his situation 
to be very distressing, in consequence 
of a person haviog absconded with the 
money and passport with which he in- 
tended to procecd to Ostend, where he 
had a nearrelationabrewer. The un 
fortunate persou must have committed 
the rash act with niuch deliberation, 
walking in the sea until he found suf. 
ficient depth to drown himself: he had 
pO money whatever aboul his person. 

On Monday, Aug. 7th, avother me- 
lancholy accident happened at Messrs. 
Nesham and Co.'s coliiery, at New bot- 
tle, in the county of Durham. The 
proprietors had provided a powerful 
locomotive steam-engine, for the pur- 
pose of drawing 10 or 12 coal wag. 
gous to the staith at one time, and 
Monday being the day it was to be put 
in moton, agreat pon ber of persons 
belonging to the coilery had collecied 
tosee il; bul unforiunately, just as it 
was going oil. the borer of the machme 
burst The engime-nian was dashed to 
pieces, and hos mangled remains blown 
Ove hu ded and fourteen yards; the 
top of the boiler (nine feet square, 
weight 19et.) was blown a hundred 
yards; and the two cylinders ninety 
yards. A lithe boy was thrown to a 
great distance. By this accident fifty- 
seven persons were killed and wounded, 
f whom eleven were dead on Sunday 

ght, and several remain dangerously 
The cause of the accident is ac- 


count for as follows,—The engine- 
, ** As there were several 
rs é iewers there, he would 


engme) go in grand 
ve got upon the boiler to 





but being overheated, it unfortunately 
exploded. 

Among the various accidents by 
coaches. we have to annovuce, that as 
the Daveolry coach was passing by 
Redburn, on Tuesday, Aug, 8th, the 
wheel came off, and the coach was 
overthrown: the coachman had _ his 
leg broken, and several passengers were 
bruised, but we are happy to state, 
not materially. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 9th, at Hix. 
sted, near Brighton, a fire broke out, 
by which a stable and five valuable 
horses were-totally destroyed. The ac- 
cident is said to have heen occasioned 
through sheer neglect or carelessness, 
by fixing a candle against the wall in- 
stead of keeping it in a glass or horn 
lanthorn, 

The town of Penzance has been 
thrown into the greatest confusion, by 
the fo:lowing occurrence :—Some per- 
sons in the emoaloy ment of Mr. Halmes, 
shipwri ht of that place, who had been 
heating some plank, in order to bend 
it, under a shed belonging to a cellar 
near the quay, in which were some 
straw, and several barrels of pitch, tar, 
&e. wentto dinner without using the 
necessary precautions to prevent the 
fire commanicatiny to these eombusti- 
bles. Soon after they had left the 
place, the cellar was observed to be on 
fire, and as it was known that there 
were upwards of two tons of gunpow. 
der in an adjoining cellar, belonging to 
J. Batten, Esq. the consiernaiion of 
the inhabitants became . excessive, 
Fortunaiely, by the intrepidity of the 
seamen in the port, assisted by a num- 
ber of the inhabitants, the dreaded ca- 
lamily was averted. Though the fire 
was rapidly approaching the cellar in 
which the gunpowder was stored, some 
persons resolutely removed it. So im- 
minent was the danger, that several of 
the powder barrels were heated : ina 
few minutes the whole would have ex- 
ploded, and the town of Penzance 
would have been laidin runs. Se>er 
of the persons who were employed in 
these hazardéus exertions nearly lost 
their lives from suffocation ; but they 
finally got the fire under, by pulling 
down the place in which it originated 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, AUGUST, 1815. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Park’s Chemical Es-ays, 2]. Qs. 

EDUCATION, 

Guy’s New La in Primer, 2s. 

Couversations in Engl sh, French, and 
Italian. Just pu' lished, in a neat portable 
volume, price 65. 64, half bound. 

LAW. 

Report of the Trial wm an Action hetween 
John Boys, att rney, and Miss Mary Ei- 
munds, to'h of Margate, for three alledged 
poetical libels, and two Caricature Draw- 
ings, 3s. 

MFDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

Dr. Young on Consumptive Diseases. 
12s, 

Part 2, of the Vaccine Scourge. 3s. 

Cro-s’s Sketches ot the Medial Schools 
of Paris. 6:. 

Henning’s Enquiry into the Pathology 
of the Scrofula. 1s. 6d. 

Yonng’s (Samuel) Minutes of Cancer 
and Cancerous Tendency, 8vo. Ts, boards. 
MISCHE.LLANEOUS. 

Creech’s Edinburgh Fugiiive Pieces, 8vo. 
12s, 

Nolan on the Integrity of the Greek 
Vuleate. 16s. 

Trip to London. 6s. 

The Sportsman’s Directory. 7s. 6d. 

Observati.ns'on the Public and Private 
Lifeof the Prince Regent. 1s 6d. 

The Rights of the British Navy asserted 
and defended in a letter to the Rt. Hon. 
Vise. Melville. 2s, 6d. 

A Narrative of Bonaparte’s Journey from 
Fontainbleau to Frejas is April, 18 4, by 
Count Truchses Waldvurg, attendant 
Prussian Commissary. 3s. 

The Ovigina! Journal of the Campaigns 
inthe Peninsula of che Duke of Welliug- 
ton. Qs. Hd. 

At Account of the Battle of Waterloo, 
founyht on he 18th of Jone, 18 5 6a. 

Bax! eriana—selectéd by Young. | 5s. 6. 

The ‘Traveller’s Guide to Madeiva and 
the West Indies Is. 





, fine. 18. 6. 
Borough's Conchuk gy, plates. 16s. 
omnes » royal 8vo, il. 11s. 6d, 





A Reply Point by Point to the Special 
Report of the Directors of the African In- 
stitution, by R. Thorpe, esq L.L.D. 3s. 

Brief View «of the Baptist’s Missions 
and Translations. ts. 

Index to British Critic, col. IT. from the 
year 1803 to 1813, 8vo. 14s. buards. 

Morgan’s (Wilham, F.R S.) Memoirs of 
the Life of the Rev. Richard Price, D.D. 
F.R.S. 80. 68. boards, 

Orfila’s (M, P.) Treatise on Prisons, 
vol. I. Part | 8vo,. 9s, boards, 

Picturesque Description of St. Helena, 2s, 

R -binson Crasoe, by the Hydrographer 
of the Naval Chronicle, 8vo. 11. Is. boards, 
royal 8v», 21, 2s. boards. 

Roll’s (Mrs. H,) Sacred Sketches, a 
Poem, crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Spurzheim’s (1.G. M.D.) Outlines of his 
Phy-ogaomical Systen, 12mo, 8s boards, 

Mangnall’s (Richmal) Compendium of 
Gengraphy, 12mo. 9s. bound. 

Guide ta the Warering and Sea Bathing 
Flaces, for 1815. 18mu. 16%. bds. 17s bd, 

Pharimacopesia Co legii Kegalis Medi- 
corum Londinensis, M.DCCC,1X, 8v0. 7s. 
boards, 

Rich s (Claudius James, Esq.) Memoir 
on the Ruins of Babvion, roy. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Reputeof the Debate and Proceedings 
in the case of Robert Sheison, esq. held at 
the India-House, tne 28th of April and 5th 
of May 1819, takeo in snort band ty Mr, 
Fraser, «of Tha ies lun, 8vo 4s. served 

Cappe’s (Rev. Newcombe) Discourses 
ch efly on Practical Subjecis 8vo. 12s, b ts, 

Buchanan’s (Robertson) Treatise oo the 
Economy of Fuel and Mavagement of 
Heat, Svo, , 85. boards. 

Weidemann’s (G, 3 ) Essays on the My- 
thology, &e«. of the Antients, Bvo. 

Pisno-lorte Pocket Coinpan on, 12mo. 
6s. boards 

Reynolds's (R be: t)New Professed Cook, 
18m. 6. 6¢. boards. 

A Vonr throtgh Italy, cr. 8vo. 7s. bile, 

Aliwood’s (Philips B.D ) Lectures on the 
Piophecies, 2 vols. 8vo. b1 4s boards, 

CrooiVs (Joseph) Restoration of [srac l, 
and a. Answer, by Thomas Scoit, 8vo. 1( 
boards. 
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Chase’s (Samuel, M.A.) Messiah’s Aa- 
vent, 8vo. 10s. 6). boards. 

Delassemens de la Jeunesse, 4 tome, 
18mo. 14s. half-bound 

Faleoner’s (William) Universal Marine 
Dictionary, by Dr. W. Burney, 4to. 
4). 14s. 6d. beards. 

Jeremy’s (Henry, Esq.) Law of Carriers, 
Bvo. Ts. boards 

Jobnstows (Robert, AM.) Travels in 
Russia, Poland, the Baltic, &c.4to. SI. 3s. 
boards. 
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large paper, 51. 5s, bds. 
NOVELS. 

Bardoric ; an Eastern Tale, translated 
from the Fiench of Adiier de Sauazin.5s.6d, 

Zeluca, or Educated and Uneducated 
Women, 3 vols. 11. Is. 

Memoirs of the Villars Family, by H. 
Ww. We ks, 3 vols. 18s. 

Invisible Hand, a Tale, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Royal Wanderer, by Algernon, 3 vols. 
18s, 

POETRY. 

A Collection of ancient Scottish Ballads, 
&e. by John Gilchrist, 2 vols. 12s. 

P .ems from the Danish, Selected and Il- 
Justrated wiih His‘orical Notes, by A. An- 
dirson Feldborg, tiansleted into Engiish 
verse, by W.S Watker. . 7s. 

Danish and Norwegian Melodies, se- 
lected by A. Anderson Feldborg, harmo. 
nized and arranged for the piano-forte, 
by C. Stokes, the Poetry translated by W, 
S. Walker. 15s. 

Quillinan’s (Edward, Esq ) Monthermer, 
a Poem, 8.0. Ys. boards, 

Nvoth’s (Charlotte) Original 
8vo. 10s. boards. 

Ambrosse’s (Bertie) Opoleyta, a Poem, 
Bvo, 9s. boards. 

Gillespic’s (Rev. William) Consolation, 
with other Poems, 8vo. 12s. boards, 

RELIGION. 


The State of Religion in the Country, 


Poems, 


considered, as it regards the Charac er of 
the Clergy, a Sermon preached at the Vi- 
tation of the Archdeacon of Rochester, in 
the parish church of Dartford, on Tuesday, 
May 9th, 1815, bythe Rev. G. Matthew, 
A.M. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Institution of the 
Lord’s Day, by the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Leslie. 3s. 

A Letter to the Rt. Rev. Thom>s: Burgess, 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s, containing re- 
marks on bis lordship’s introduction to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, andto the Athanas 
sian Creed. 3s. 

David’s (Bishop of St.) Tracts on the 
ancient British Church, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Seimon preached at the Parish Church 
of Chiswick, on Sunday, July 30th, 1815, 
previous to a Collection, foi the relief of 
the Sufferers in the late glorieus Victory of 
Waterloo, by the Rev. J. F. Bowerbank, 
A.M. 1s. 6d. 

A Parochial Vicar’s Remarks on Mr, 
Relsham’s letiers. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Julian, Shewsbury, cn 12th July, 
1815, being the first Anniversary Meeting 
of the Salop District, of the Society fer 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, by I, 
Gardner. 1s, 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Kirk Iveton, Derbyshire, August. 6th 
1815, in aid of the Funds for the Benefit of 
the Widows and Orphans of Waterloo, by 
the Rev. T. M. Phillips, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

THEATRICAL, 

My Wife! What Wife? a comedy in 
three ac:s by Eaton S. Barrett, esq. Qs. 6d. 

Living in Lonton, a comedy in three 
acts, first performed wt the Theatre Roval 
Hay-market, on Saturday, Aug. 5tb, 1815. 
2s, 6d. 

The Peasant of Lucern, 3s. 

A Chip of the Old Biock, or the Village 
Festival, 2s, 

Vol. 6. Theatrical Inquisitor. 10s, 6d. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM JULY TO AUGUST 22, 1815. 


CHRISIENED. BURIED. 
Ma'es 932 1865 Maks ‘749 
Females 902 ¢ Females 725 





Peck Loaf, 3s. 11d. 3s. Lid. 3s. 11d. 3s, 10d. 
Salt, 20s, per bushel, 43d. per |b, 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 






By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Aug. 19, 1815. 


INLAND COUNT! ES 
































MARITIME COUNTIES. 


















































Wheat} Rye | Barley | Oats | Wheat| Rye ,Barley | Oats. 
= it. was. Cis @ ss @21%, Git €.m & 
Middlsx.| 59 6/————-] 33 3] 29 Q/iEssex . .| 59 4/33 3 31 S|96 & 
Surrey | 63 81 98 4] 34 | 31 |[Kent. .| 61 | 28 4/27 
Hertford) 54 8} 28 31 25 6|Sussex. «|| 60 5 29 4/27 6 
Bedford | 63 11 32 | 25 6é\\suffolk. || 58 ¢ 30 9]24 6 
Huntin. | 56 1 29 21 ]Cambridge.|| 58 4] 28 i9 38 
Northa. | 59 4] 36 30 21 4 |Norfolk | 59 2 30 96 <|22 3 
Rutland | 62 ¢€)-——-| 34 26 Lincoln. || 59 8] 41 30 3/20 £ 
Leicest. | 70 8} 4 33 $|-25 21York + «|| 74 10] 44 26 2/22 7 
Notting.| 66 8} 41 30 26 10|Durham = .|| 73 1) 44 {31 IL 
Derby | 75 29 |Northumb.|| 67 6] 47 | 25 1i]26 4 
Stafford | 75 J 80 7] 24 2|\Cumberlan || 66 5) 36 10, 31 930 14 
Salup 80 5) 57 2] ——| 36 Westmorla.|| 77 1] 40 32 |31 & 
Herefor.| 75 8] 44 9%] 32 10) 31 Ii\Lancaster .j| 78 2 8 0 
Wor'st. | 68 3] 99 4/96 10] 31 9]\Chester |) 77 7] —— 5 8 
Warwic.| 69 4 $4 2) 28 4/iFlint . 77 10|\———-| 41 8} —— 
Wilts 59 4/———| 33 $1 6)Menbigh «|| 76 g——-| 43 179 
Berks 61 1j/———| 30 6) 29 5\jAnglesea .| 60 26 ma 
Oxford | 62 9|-——!| 30 27 6\|Carnarvon.|| 74 4 $1 $126 
Bucks 69 2|———|/ 37 6| 26 s| Merioneth 84 42 1128 10 
Brecon | $7 57 +6) 39 «5B 28 8|Cardigan -|| 67 9 30 4)— 
Montgo.| 78 4) 40 | S32 26 11 Pembroke.|| 56 2 52 11/16 
Radnor.| 81 2 | 32 9] 32 \carmarthe.| 73 36 8118 
|Glamorga..|| 77. 8|-———-] 42 28 
— |Gloucester |, 70 7 81 10)2 
\}Somerset 70 Yj——) 37 «8/26 6 
Average of Engiand and Waies. | Monmouth.]) 88 10 —_—_ 
Wheat 68s. 6d.; Rye 40s. 1d. ; Barley) Devon ia F $l 63/28 9 
$3s. ld.; Oats 26s. Lld.; Beans| Cornwall .j| 77 2 33 2129 6 
Sis. 4d.; Pease 41s. 6d.; Oatmeal||Vorset . .|) 66 Spent 40 28 
32s. Od. Hants - «| 59 10) 32 927 
——— ® 
PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 


BREWERY SHARES, &c. &e. 


Royal Exchar 


DOCKS. 
East India, 132/. per share 


East Country, 40/, 
London, 161. 10s. 
West-lndia, 144/. 


CANAL 


4. 


Birmingham, €90/. per share . 


Croydon, 10/. 


Ellesmere aud Chester, 80/. 
Grand Junction, 190Z. 


Grand Surry, 507. 
Grand Union, 502. 
Huddersfield, 12/. 
Kennet and Avon, 

Waster, 


18/. 


19/, 10s. 


Leeds aud Liverpool, 2051. 


Leicester Union, 1 
Monmouth, 158/. 
Neath, 2351. 
Oxford, 500/. 
Rochdale, 49/. 
Shropst.ire, 18/, 
Trent and Mersey, 


15d, 


1200/. 


Warwick and Napton, 2601. 
orcester an’ Biriningham, 40/. 
INSURANCE OFFICES, 
Globe, 102/. 10s. per share 


Imperial, 461. ditto 
Albion, 42/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 8y. 





Union, 20/. 


Chelsea, 12/. 


East London, 


ge, 2501. 


WATER-WORKS. 
per share 
60/. 


Grand Junction, 322, 


Keat, 32/. 


Manchester and Salford, 327. 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 182, 
West Middiesex, 291. 


BRIDGES, 


Aug. 2%, 1815. 


Southwark, 12/. per share, discount 
Strand, 20/. per share 
Ditto, Annuities, 8/. per share, premium 
Vauxhall, 52/. per share 


MINES. 


Beeralstone, 13/. discount. 


Buispil!, par. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


London Instit 


ution, 44/, ditto 


Russe il 17d. ditto 


Surry ditto, 1 


4/. ditto 
SUNDRIES. 


Highgate Archway, 10/. per share. 
Great Dover Street, SOL. ditto 


Auction Mart 


» 22/. ditto 


London Commercial Sale Rooms, 30/. ditte 


British Coppe 


r, 42/. ditto 


Gas Light and Coke, 4/. per share, pm. 


Severn and Wye Railway, 35/. 
al . 
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